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To Miss Ellen J. Milligan, Mr. Milton M. Longshore, 
and Miss Esther E. Scheer, our class teachers, 
we dedicate this volume. 

















Percy R. Davis 
Mary E. Wadlington 
Mary A. Carpenter 
Herbert N. Hoskins 
James F. Epley 


FACULTY 

Isabella H. Hilditch 


Carl N. Vance 
Erie G. Spafford 
Kathleen L. Dunn 
Dorothy B. Ely 
Helen 1 Welles 



Honor Scholarship Roll 

19 2 0 


Austin, Charles 
Crandall, Ada 
Ogden, Adele 
Saltmarsh, MaryBelle 


Burtner, Callie 
Howard, Virginia 
Petermann, Helene 
Spicer, Elma 
Wade, Harry 


Brand, Grayson 
Duyore, Pearl 
Hanchett, Louis 
Howard. Marie 
Perman, Nora 


SENIORS 


JUNIORS 

Coburn, Kathryn 
Erickson, Theodore 
Harris, Herman 
Morefield, Walter 
Porter, Margaret 


Chase, Frank 
Laubmayer, Harold 
Riggle, Gladys 
Vurgason, Joseph 


Craft, Esther 
Fritz, lone 
Hawkins, Cordelia 
Ogden, Robert 
Scobey, Agnes 


SOPHOMORES 


Beck, Marjorie 
Campbell, Mary 
Hoover, Edna 
Rife, Edna 


Boggs, Birdie 
Cox, Theresa 
Miner, Marjorie 
Schurch, Dorothy 


Sherman, Meneva 


Bryant, Myrleen 
Frazer, Tom 
Osborne, Myrtle 
Schurch, Harry 
Snook, Helen 


Amos, Ruth 
Crosby, Alexander 
Jackson, Mary 
Schurch, David 


FRESHMEN 

Broderick, Marion 
Gallup, Dorothy 
Lamb, Alice 
Soper, Harold 
Tattersall, Helen 


Bulmer, Evelyn 
Horlocker, Maxine 
Ray den, Ethne 
Stove, Lloyd 
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LOUIS HANCHETT Assistant Art Editor 
THEODORE ERICKSON Sport Editor 

KATHRYN COBURN Assistant Sport Editor 
FLORENCE MARKHAM Calendar Editor 
LUCILE HOOKER Joke Editor 

WILL PRATT Business Manager 
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A Government That Fails To Function 

Cordelia Hawkins, ’21 

The ideal aim of any government is that it be “a govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” Unless 
it be such a responsive organism, vibrating in accord with the 
will of the people, it will be in a measure unsatisfactory. It 
cannot be expected that this ideal can be absolutely realized; 
but some such realization there must be if harmony and co¬ 
operation are to exist in the various branches of the state. 
Only one form of government has proved able, in any degree, 
to meet this fundamental requirement, and that system has 
been adopted with variations by all the leading nations of the 
world. It is the representative type. 

The political machinery of our country has for the past 
few months been experiencing a disorganization and confusion 
which has finally resulted in a deadlock the like of which has 
been seen but once, previously, in our history. Our government 
has become inoperative; it has ceased to function. Such a state 
of affairs could not have been possible if the administration had 
been directly responsible to the people. For instance, in the 
United Kingdom the executive in order to retain its position re¬ 
quires the approval of the majority of the House of Commons 
on all of its measures. It may, upon losing control, dissolve 
Parliament, and call a new election in order to regain that con¬ 
trol. Thus it is impossible for the British government to ever 
cease to function. It has been called the “most perfect instru¬ 
ment ever devised for expressing the will of the people.” 
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It should be obvious that a change for the better is neces¬ 
sary. It can only take one form: namely, a method of referen¬ 
dum by which the will of the people may be rapidly and accu¬ 
rately determined on any question, and that determination made 
binding. Our government must become truly responsible to the 
people. In such a change lies our political salvation. 


Courtesy 

Myrtle Milburn, 9 21 

Courtesy is one of the traits of character which distinguish 
a lady or a gentleman. It is, furthermore, a characteristic that 
most young people somewhat neglect to develop. 

When we speak of young people, we, of course, include 
High School people, and don't you think we are more discourte¬ 
ous among ourselves than we realize? That fact, however, does 
not excuse us, for, although we may be discourteous thought¬ 
lessly among ourselves and be excused for it by our fellow class¬ 
mates, it is not fair to our school. 

A school is judged by its pupils. Would a person visiting 
school think the same of a school whose pupils are a bit care¬ 
less in his presence, because it is natural for them to be so, as 
of one whose pupils are the opposite? 

It is not alone among young people that we find this fault 
either. We meet it in every day life; we see it in the people 
whom we pass on the street, ride beside on cars, and in others 
in many other places. 

I do not mean to say that all people are so. Emphatically, 
no! But those who have neglected the development of this 
quality from childhood are most noticeably deficient in it. 

That is the deplorable result we as young people must 
avoid. We do not wish to grow up into persons deficient in 
courtesy. We will be educated people; and discourteous acts 
will make people look upon our education rather slightingly. 








SENIOR 

FRED WAGNER, 
FRANK CHASE, 
VIRGINIA HOWARD, 
CHARLES AUSTIN, 


JUNIOR 

ALFRED TARR, 
WILL PRATT, 
MILDRED FISH, 
LOUIS HANCHETT, 


OFFICERS 

President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

F F I C E R S 

President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


SOPHOMORE 

BERTRAM STEWART, 
JAMES VANCE, 

HELEN PHELPS, 

BIRDIE BOGGS, 


FRESHMAN 

MARGARET ROBERTS, 
FRIEDA STEIN, 
VIOLET BRIDGES, 
HAROLD SOPER, 


OFFICERS 

President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
T reasurer 

OFFICERS 

President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
T reasurer 
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Commencement Calendar 

Saturday, June 5, 8:00 P. M. 

Senior Dance_Auditorium, Chula Vista Grammar School 


Thursday, June 9, 6:00 P. M. 

Honor Scholarship Society and Board of Education 

Banquet...High School Court 

Sunday, June 13, 7:30 P. M. 

Baccalaureate Address-Methodist Episcopal Church 

Rev. H. E. Clowes 

Monday, June 14, 3:00 P. M. 

Laying of the Class Stone.....High School Patio 

Monday, 3:30 P. M.-5:30 P. M. 

Faculty Reception to the Seniors_Congregational Church 

Wednesday and Thursday, June 16-17, 8:20 P. M. 

Senior Play-High School Auditorium 

Friday, June 18, 8:15 P. M. 

Graduation Exercises -High School Auditorium 

Saturday, June 19, 6:00 P. M. 

Alumni Banquet and Meeting_High School 
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AUSTIN, CHARLES LINCOLN 


"A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true.” 

Baseball '17, '18. T9- 20; Tennis T7, 18; 
A. S. B. Play '18, 20; Minstrel Show '18; 
Asst. Business Mgr. Red &- Gray '19; Honor 
Scholarship Society '20; First Duty Sergeant 
T9; Football '19, '20; Junior Play T9; Pres. 
Literary Society '19; Basketball '20; First 
Lieut, and Battalion Adjutant '20; Treas. 
Class '20; Senior Play '20- 

BUCKLES, MYRTLE MARIE 

“Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn.” 

Centralia High School, Centralia, Kansas. 

BURTNER, CALIFORNIA ROSE 

“A bashful little maiden 
Who ne'er a word does say.” 

Chinese Operetta '18; Honor Scholarship 
Society '19. '20; Senior Play '20- 

CHASE, FRANK MITCHELL 

“He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar, 
And give direction.” 

Pres. Literary Society '18; Sergeant Cadets 
T9; Capt. Cadets '20; Capt. Football '20: 
Basketball '19, 20; A. S. B. Play '20; Vice 
Pres. Senior Class '20; Honor Cadet Non. 
Com. Officer '20; Honor Scholarship Society 
'20; Senior Play '20- 

CRANDALL, ADA ELIZABETH 

“The joy of youth and health her eyes 
displayed, 

And ease of heart, her every look conveyed.” 
Ex. Committee '17; Cleff Club '18, '19: 
Honor Scholarship Society '18, '20; Interclass 
Debater '18; Treas. Class '18; Editor Red &■ 
Gray '19; Vice Pr^s. Class '19; Senior 
Play '20- 

DAVIS, FLOYD HARRISON 

“Silence is deep as Eternity; 

Speech is shallow as Time.” 

Agricultural Club '17; Color Sergeant '20; 
High School Band '20; Senior Play '20- 








EATON, FLORENCE RACHEL 


“Of manners gentle, 

Of affections mild.” 

Aurora High School, Aurora, Nebraska; 
Chinese Operetta '18- 


GAMMON, THOMAS EVERETT 

“Stately and tall he moves in the hall, 
The chief of a thousand for grace.” 

Football '18, Capt. T9, Mgr. '20; Basketball 
Mgr. '20; Second and First Lieut. Cadets 
'20; A. S. B. Play '20- 

HAMANN, ILSE HEDWIG 

“With hair a sunlight yellow. 

And eyes a morning blue.” 

Chinese Operetta '18- 


HICKORY, ADA ELLEN 

“Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.” 

Whistling Chorus '17; Prince for a Night '17- 


HOWARD, VIRGINIA BELL 

“She's all my fancy painted her. 

She's lovely, she's divine.” 

Interclass Debater '17; Honor Scholarship 
Society '18, T9, 20; Sec. Class. '17, T9, 
'20; A. S. B. Play '19, '20; Senior Play '20- 


JORDAN, CORDIE FAY 

“She moves a goddess, 

She looks a queen.” 

Swimming Club '17; Whistling Chorus '17; 
Prince for a Night T7; Tennis Club '17, 
'18; A. S. B. Play 18; Junior Play '19; 
May Queen T9- 








KELLOGG, MARGARET EVA 
' Happy am I, from care I am free.'' 

Basketball '17, 18, 19, Mgr. '20: Indoor 
Baseball T7; Pres. “No Man's Club" '20: 
Capt. Rowing Club '20- 

LADROOT, BEATRICE MARIE 
“I'm for something original." 

Western High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
Whistling Chorus '17; Prince for a Night 
'17; Senior Play '20- 

LATHAM, SARA JANE 

“Thy voice is sweet as if it took its music 
from thy face." 

Camp Crook High School, Camp Crook, 
South Dakota. 

LAUBMAYER, HAROLD CONRAD 
“I value science, none can prize it more.” 
Honor Scholarship Society '19, '20, 

OGDEN, ADELE 

“So rich within, so pure without art thou, 
With modest mein, and soul of virtue rare." 

Honor Scholarship Society '17, '18, 19, '20: 
Prince for a Night '17: Sec. Literary Society 
'17; Whistling Chorus '17; Pres. Literary 
Society '18: Asst. Literary Editor Red & 
Gray T9; A. S. B. Play '19, '20: Ex. Com¬ 
mittee '19; Honor Scholarship Committee 
'20: Basketball '20; First Prize Story in Red 
& Gray ’20: Pres. Literary Society '20: 
Valedictorian; Honor Scholarship Seal. 

PETERMANN, HELENE ELIZABETH 

“Secure she walks, 

Philosophy her guide.” 

Honor Scholarship Society '17- T8, 19 '20; 
Swimming Club '17, 18: Treas. Class '17; 
Chinese Operetta '18; Vice Pres. Literary 
Society '18; Calendar Editor Red &• Gray 
19: Honor Scholarship Executive Committee 
T9; Salutatorian; Honor Scholarship Seal. 
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RAYMOND. FRANCES BELLE 


"Age cannot wither, nor custom stale. 
Her infinite variety." 

Pres. Class '17; Prince for a Night '17: 
Swimming Club '17; Whistling Chorus '17; 
Joke Editor Red 6- Gray '19; Treas. Class 
'19; Sec. and Treas. ClefF Club '19; Senior 
Play '20- 

RIGGLE, SARAH GLADYS 

"She lives to lift one if he totters down, 
To strengthen whilst he stands.'' 

Honor Scholarship Society '17, '18, T9. 20; 
Prince for a Night '17; Swimming ClubT7; 
Pres. Literary Society '17; Interclass Debater 
T8; Tennis '18; Mgr. Girls' Tennis T9, '20; 
Basketball '19; Junior Play '19; A. S. B. Ex. 
Committee '20; May Day Pageant '20; Third 
Honor Student; Honor Scholarship Seal. 


SALTMARSH, MARY BELLE 


"A little, tiny, pretty, witty darling she." 
Swimming Club '17, '18; Honor Scholarship 
Society '18, '20: Chinese Operetta '18; Junior 
Play '19; Sec. Literary Society '19; Vice 
Pres. Literary Society '20; Senior Play '20- 

SPICER, MARY ELMA 

"Fair and fair and twice so fair. 

As fair as any may be.' 

Honor Scholarship Society '19, '20; Sec. 
Literary Society '20; Senior Play '20- 

SWEETSER, ELEANOR LILLIAN 

"In all my life. I've never seen 
An eye as bright as hers." 

Genoa High School, Genoa, Colorado. 


VURGASON, JOSEPH ALBERT 

"His purposes will ripen fast. 
Unfolding every hour." 

A. S. B. Play '17, '18, '20; Baseball T7, 
Capt. T8, T9, 20; Basketball T7, Capt. T8, 
Mgr. T9, 20; Ex. Committee T7; Football 
T7; Latin Play T7; Pres. Class T7, T9; 
Interclass Debater T7, T8; Honor Scholar¬ 
ship Society T7, T8, 20; Sec. Class T8; 
Junior Play T9; Vice Pres. A. S. B. T9; 
Mgr. Red &- Gray '19; First Lieut. Cadets 
19; Capt. ’20; Pres. A. S. B. ^20; Honor 
Scholarship Seal. _ 












WADE, HARRY EATON 
“He is an encyclopedia of facts." 

Football '17, '18, 20; Honor Scholarship 
Society T7, 19, '20; Ex. Committee '18, 
19, 20; A. S. B. Play T9, 20; Junior Play 
'19; Sport Editor Red & Gray T9; First 
Lieut. Cadets T9, 20; Senior Play '20- 

WAGNER, FREDRIC WILLIAM 

“He is a man, take him all in all. 

I shall not look upon his like again." 

Asst. Art Editor Red & Gray T9; Basketball 
T9, 20; Capt. Cadets T9; Major '20; 
Honor Cadet Com. Officer T9; Honor SchoL 
arship Society '20; Baseball '20; Capt. Track 
Team '20; A. S. B. Treas. '20; Pres. Class '20- 

WILLOUGHBY, HAROLD EDWARD 
“Discretion of speech is more than eloquence." 

Football '17, '19; Sergeant 83rd Co. 
Cadets '20- 


WILSON, MERLE 

“The girls all envy him 
His curly, auburn locks." 

Football '18. '19. 
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The Class of 1920 

Virginia Howard, ’20 


Of all the classes of National High, 

The fame of ’20 will never die. 

We came as Freshmen in nineteen sixteen, 
And a better class will ne’er be seen. 


First we vowed to the Sophomores smart, 

That we would beat them from the start. 

So when ’nitiation Day came round, 

We sure were right, as the Sophies soon found. 


Then a party they gave us, that very same night, 
To show they still liked us ’tho we won the fight. 
But in combats that class surely paid dear, 

For we won the debate that very same year. 


Next year as Sophies, the Freshies we downed, 
Likewise the Juniors, when the Rush came round. 
Also since then, our prowess we’ve shown, 

In studies, games, parties, as others must own. 


As a Junior class, the cake we did take, 

And led the Sophomores to their fate. 

Also defied a public-property rule, 

And painted our ’20 on the roof of the school. 


We gave the best Prom as everyone said, 

And our Red and Gray was most widely read. 

We’ve always been fortunate in having class teachers 
Who were also good comrades, as well as school teachers. 

And as Seniors we’ll be at the top to the last, 

In scholarship, athletics, we’ve progressed very fast. 

And we’re ready, with pride, to quickly unfold 
Our own true colors—the Brown and Gold. 
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Senior Ditch Day 

Ada Crandall, ’20 

The Senior Class of 1920 spent a wonderful ditch day near 
Honey Springs Ranch, which is on a branch of the Imperial 
Valley road. We started from the city limits at about 8:35, 
and did not see our homes again ’till way after dark. Some 
interesting accidents occurred which merely served to liven us 
up. That we had a glorious time is portrayed in the following 
limericks: 

The Senior Class on Ditch day went, 

On joy their hearts were all intent. 

They came to a place, 

A wide, open space, 

And there their whole day spent. 


There was a young man named Floyd, 

With some Seniors went for a ride. 

He got lost on the way, 

’Twas far in the day 

When found was the young man named Floyd. 


Baseball was the first thing we did, 
Swift ’round the bases we slid. 

Fred Wagner’s side beat, 
’Twas the other side’s treat. 
To the mountains then we did skid. 


To dinner we all came flying, 

“From hunger,” we cried, “we’re dying;” 
We sat down and ate, 
Everyone cleaned his plate, 
And soon in the shade all were lying. 


There was a young lady named Riggle, 
Went swimming up to her middle. 

It took all afternoon, 

And night came too soon, 
To dry the young lady named Riggle. 
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Some Seniors gay went out and walked, 
They giggled loudly and they talked, 

When they suddenly stopped, 
And down the hill popped, 
For behind them a wicked snake stalked. 


At six o'clock supper was served, 
For a big feast we all were nerved. 
We ate food galore, 

Till we could eat no more, 
And our waistbands outward curved. 


Thus came to an end a perfect day, 

The nineteen-twenty Seniors say. 

They piled in their cars, 
'Neath the twinkling stars, 
To return home, tired but gay. 
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Juniors 










Dat Juneyear Class 

Louis Hanchett, ’21 


If yo’ neber heard ’bout dis yer Juneyear class yo’ done 
must been ’sleep like dat dere Whip Van Inkle. Why de June¬ 
year class is de class dot on enterin’ in ’seventeen made de 
National High set all up an take de notice and mo’ ’tention’s 
bein’ paid eber yea’ to dem. 

When in ’seventeen, as I wuz tellin’ they entered school dey 
wuz Fishmen but dey no ’lowed de Suppymores ob yea to get 
de bes’ ob dem; de hab neber ’lowed nobody to done dat. 

Howebber, when de comes to bein’ Suppymores de shows de 
Fishmen below dem how ’nitations should be protracted and 
when de time comes dey all showed de class ’bove them how 
dese rush nights should be carried on. 

Laws but now as Juneyears what dey no done been mo’ 
than incompatible like. Dey funny dem Suppymores most ter- 
r’ble like and then dey fix em good an’ plenty on de field. 

When dat der inta’ class field day come ’round dem June¬ 
years done make all de oder classes take de back seats. But 
dat don’t be ’nuff for dese Juneyears for dey go an put on de 
bes’ Juneyear Prum dat’s ebber been done; for it even made de 
white headed ’structors scratch dere heads and move dere legs 
to music. Nor could dey stop wid dat fo’ de done finds dis 
yea’s annual come out debes’ nourished and de best dressed ob 
any dat ebber ban, all ’cause of de Juneyears. 
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Sophomore Class History 

Edna Hoover, ’22 


Well, Sophomores are the subject of my story, 

I can not tell what you and other men 
Think of this class ;but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not live as not to be 
A member of the class of ’22. 

We began as green freshies, as did you; 

We have studied as hard, and we can 
Endure a defeated rush as well as you, 

For once, upon a cold and windy day, 

The troubled Tia Juana chafing with her shores, 
The Sophies said to us, “Darest thou Freshies, 
Now meet us on the campus field in the annual 
Freshman-Sophomore Rush?” Upon the word, 
Green as we were, we accepted the dare 
And met them on the field. 

Our rooters roared, and though we worked hard, 
We were defeated, as all Freshies are, 

The next year, wishing to have our revenge, 

We said, “Poor Freshies, ’tis your doom.” 

We, as the Sophs of the year before, 

Did, from the foot-ball game, on their brows 
The laurel wear, so from the rush that day 
Did we, the victorious Sophomores, and this class 
Has now become the best in National High 
In Athletics, Scholarship, and Spirit, 

And no one can deny it. 
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Freshman Class History 

Evelyn Bulmer, ’23 


'Neath books and papers sunk, amidst all sorts of bunk, in 
a great pile of junk, (in 1930) searching was I when I took, 
gazing with fearful look, a Freshman Latin book, ragged and 
dirty! “Speak! Speak! thou fearful guest! Who, in green 
binding drest, never did give me a rest, ever did haunt me!" 
Then from that book of woe came a voice like the water's flow 
under December's snow; much did it haunt me. 

“There was, in 1919, a class of Freshmen seen, of them no 
tale has been told thee or taught thee! Take heed that in thy 
verse thou dost the tale rehearse, else dread an old book's curse! 
For this I sought thee. When this class came to school, each 
felt rather like a fool; but soon they knew each rule and regu¬ 
lation. How to learn lessons without studying took just about 
all of their powers of thought and concentration. Then came 
the Rush; this 'bout lasted the afternoon out; many a cheer 
and shout rang and resounded! And when the struggle was 
o'er, although beaten were they in the score, they'd made the 
Sophies sore, their plans confounded. The Sophomores were not 
mean, good were their parties, 'twas seen. They fed them on 
suckers green and animal crackers. 

And so the days went on; quite smoothly school had gone. 
In April a party was made, (after the dues were paid) and to it 
the Freshies bade every Sophomore. The evening flew like 
mad, a good time the Sophies must have had, for not one said 
the party was bad—never a Sophomore! Vacation came at last, 
schooldays and work were passed, school was out, and fast their 
ways they wended. They went to their homes so dear until 
another year. Cheer! for the Freshmen, cheer!—Thus the tale 
ended. 
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Senior Play 


The Senior Play for 1920 was “Happiness,” a charmingly 
wholesome comedy of modern life. It presented the boredom of 
the idle rich and gave a happy solution by teaching the lesson 
of service. Some new talent revealed itself in Ada Crandall, 
Frances Raymond, and Beatrice Ladroot. Charles Austin, as the 
Irish lover, gave good account of himself. Experienced actors 
like Harry Wade, Virginia Howard, Mary Belle Saltmarsh, and 
Frank Chase, pleased the audience with their parts. Floyd 
Davis, Callie Burtner, and Elma Spicer played small parts with 
carefulness and finish. David Schurch, borrowed from the 
Freshman Class, made a good impression. 
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Junior Play 

“The School For Slippers” 

The Junior Class presented to the public on November 25th 
and 26th, ”The School for Slippers,” a light comedy which took 
place in an English Boarding School, where Miss Bella Marks 
was won by Lord Beaufoy, who, it was found later, was her 
cousin. 

Kathryn Coburn, lone Fritz, Pearl Duyore, Rita Hamann, 
Margaret Porter, and Florence Eggleston, who took the parts 
of young school girls, caused a great deal of amusement for the 
onlookers. 

Congratulations came thick and fast to Mr. and Mrs. Sut- 
cliff, played by Alfred Tarr and Mildred Fish, respectively, for 
their exceptional acting of the elderly professor and his senti¬ 
mental wife. 

Esther Craft, as Bella Marks, and Ruby McCool, as Naomi 
Tighe, gave attractive interpretations of the most popular young 
ladies of the Boarding School. 
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Louis Hanchett in the role of Lord Beaufoy, and Robert 
Ogden, in that of Jack Poyntz, were the heroes of the piece, 
while Albert Proctor, as Beau Farintosh, made an excellent fop. 
Lowell Bullen gave an amusing and vivid presentation of the 
harmless villain, Mr. Krux. 

The Junior Class takes this opportunity to thank Mr. Hos¬ 
kins for assuming the role of Beau Farintosh at the third per¬ 
formance, nor can they express too high an appreciation of Miss 
Wadlington’s unselfish efforts in directing the production. 
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ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY PLAY 

ON THE LITTLE BIG HORN 


NATIONAL CITY HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
MARCH 26 and 27, 1920 
8:15 P. M. 
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admirably interpreted by Cordelia Hawkins, Joe Vurgason, 
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MUSICAL PROGRAM 



March “The Great Divide” L. Maurice 
Tan&o Argentine “Panquita” A . Robyn 
Japanese Intermezzo “Hanako” 

W. A letter 

Gavotte “Stephanie” A. Czibulka 

HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
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PROGRAM 


ON THE LITTLE BIG HORN 

A Western Play 


Scene: An Indian Reservation in Montana 
Cast, in order of appearance: 

Lieut. Henry Winston Charles Austin 
Patrick O’ Rafferty 


Sam Martin 
General Graham 
Major Ludlow 
Rose-of-the-mist 
Dakota Dan 
Beryl Seymour 
Sue Graham 
William Carleton 
War Ea&le 
Mrs. Spencer 
Hop Sin& 

Bill Hanks 
Cavalrymen, 


Thomas Frazier 
James Vance 
Harry Wade 
Joseph Vurgason y* 
A dele Ogden 
Alfred Tan 
Cordelia Hawkins { 
Myrtle Oshorne\ J 
Frank Chase 
Thomas Gammon 
Virginia Howard t 
Alexander Croshy 
Harry Schurch 
Cowboys, and Indians 


Business Manager, Joseph Vurgason 
Sta&e Manager, Alfred Tarr 



Louis Hanchett in the role of Lord Beaufoy, and Robert 
Ogden, in that of Jack Poyntz, were the heroes of the piece, 
while Albert Proctor, as Beau Farintosh, made an excellent fop. 
Lowell Bullen gave an amusing and vivid presentation of the 
harmless villain, Mr. Krux. 
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Student Body Play 

“On the little Big Horn,” a western play presented March 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh, was one of the biggest suc¬ 
cesses of the school year in the dramatic line. The selection of 
the play was a particularly fine one, as it was the first of its 
kind produced in the High School and was characteristically 
adapted to the National City High School talent of this year. 
The unique setting, an Indian Reservation in Montana, offered 
an excellent chance for a variety of costuming and local color. 

A brief synopsis of the play is as follows: Major Ludlow, 
an officer of the U. S. Cavalry, fell in love with Beryl Seymour, 
who was also loved by Carleton, an Indian Agent and an enemy 
of Ludlow. Beryl was kidnapped by Carleton and two of his 
Indians. His underhanded work continued until he was finally 
shot by Rose, an Indian girl. Hop Sing, a chinaman; Mrs. 
Spencer, a widow interested in botany; and O’Rafferty, an 
Irishman,—all afforded comic relief. 

The entire cast was excellent. The more difficult roles were 
admirably interpreted by Cordelia Hawkins, Joe Vurgason, 
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Harry Wade, Adele Ogden, and Alfred Tarr. Charles Austin 
and Myrtle Osborne, juvenile hero and heroine, were well re¬ 
ceived. 

The entire cast was as follows: Rose-or-the-Mist, Adele 
Ogden; Dakota Dan, Alfred Tarr; Mrs. Spencer, Virginia How¬ 
ard; Beryl Seymour, Cordelia Hawkins; Major Ludlow, Joe 
Vurgason; Sue Graham, Myrtle Osborne; Lieutenant H. Win¬ 
ston, Charles Austin; General Graham, Harry Wade; Hop Sing, 
Alexander Crosby; Patrick O’Rafferty, Thomas Frazier; Wil¬ 
liam Carleton, Frank Chase; War Eagle, Thomas Gammon; 
Sam Martin, James Vance; Bill Hanks, Harry Schurch. 

This report would be incomplete without making mention 
of Miss Wadlington’s conscientious devotion to the work. Every 
member of the cast realizes that little could have been ac¬ 
complished without her. 
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First Frize Story 

Last of The Warriors 


Adele Ogden, ’20 


The fiery dirk of the sun appeared above the mountains, 
pouring its glaring rays on a thirsty and parched world, in the 
self same manner as it had for several days past. All nature 
seemed to shrink from the beating rays. The birds stopped 
singing of one accord and fluttered into the deepest depths of 
the forest. 

On the summit of a mountain, commanding the view of the 
valley, stood a wigwam, a unique and picturesque addition to 
the landscape. No other sign of habitation could be seen for 
miles around, except far away in the valley below; and, at first 
appearance, no human being seemed to be near this secluded 
spot. However, shortly after the sun had flooded the valley 
and mountain side, a solitary figure appeared, lifting aside the 
skins which covered the doorway, and walked a few paces from 
the wigwam. He wore the complete costume of an Indian 
chief; and, as he stood silhouetted against the sky, his straight, 
grey hair shining in the morning light, and as he remained 
looking eastward with the sun full in his face, it almost seemed 
as if the patriarch of the Indian race had appeared on earth, to 
view once again the land over which he had ruled. Slowly he 
turned and viewed with one sweeping glance the valley below. 
As his eye rested on a group of huts far to the south, on the 
banks of a wide river, winding slowly through the land, a 
shadow crossed his face. Sitting down, he assumed a disconso¬ 
late attitude and buried his face in his robe. 

A few minutes later he lifted his head; and, fixing his 
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steady gaze on the distant village, he opened his firmly com¬ 
pressed and expressive lips and spoke in a low, deep, and mel¬ 
ancholy tone. 

"Oh, Uncas, loved and honored in thy youth, as the sun 
sinks after his noonday glory, so thy day has passed. Thy 
warriors, proud and brave, have all gone to the happy hunting 
grounds, gone forever from this happy valley. Their children 
are no longer warriors, no longer do they honor their chief. 
The pale-faces are now their masters, but never will Uncas, 
who has filled his time with honor, be their servant.” 

Gathering his robes about him, Uncas proudly and solemnly 
rose and, with a dignified bearing, slowly walked toward the 
wigwam. 

Suddenly, pausing, he directed his glance toward the east, 
from whence a hot dry wind had commenced blowing. One 
deep drawn breath sufficed to tell him that somewhere pine 
woods were burning. Attentively scanning the horizon, he saw 
far away a cloud of smoke. Even as he gazed, his far-seeing 
eyes perceived the first flames of a great fire rapidly advancing 
westward. 

The first thought that flashed through the mind of the 
great chief was regarding the safety of those in the valley, 
who at their various labors would probably not notice the ap¬ 
proach of a fire or, if they did observe smoke, would not be 
concerned, for mountain fires were annual occurrences in the 
vicinity. For a moment he hesitated. Why need he be con¬ 
cerned with them ? Without doubt, even though no one noticed 
the fire until it reached the summit of the mountains, all could 
save their lives by crossing the river. But they were all his 
people, the children of his warriors. Even though they were 
under the influence of another race, the inhabitants of yonder 
threatened village belonged to the same great family as he. 

Without further questioning, Uncas abruptly turned and 
swiftly made his way down the mountain side, along a well- 
trodden path, which led to the river. Although no longer 
young, he knew every inch of the path down the steep slope, 
and soon reached the foot of the mountain. The long, gentle 
slope of the valley was still before him. The pitiless sun beat 
down upon his bare head, and more than once the old chief 
faltered as he traveled the last stretch of ground, seemingly 
endless. 

The river was finally reached, however; and, drawing a 
canoe from behind some bushes, Uncas threw himself within it 








and, by a few qquick masterful strokes, sent it out into mid¬ 
stream. Drifting with the current toward the village, he 
rested for a moment. Glancing back, he saw that all was ap¬ 
parently calm, the mountain hiding the raging demon, which 
would shortly devour every living thing on the western slope. 

With renewed strength, the Indian bent to his paddle. 
Swiftly the boat shot down the river and drew ever nearer to 
the village. Ahead was a group of Indian workmen, building a 
bridge under the supervision of the Americans. As Uncas 
drew near, the workmen took this opportunity to stop their 
labor and stood watching the rapid approach of his canoe. 

As soon as he was within hearing distance, Uncas arose in 
the canoe, extending his arm toward the distant mountains, and 
called aloud in his own language to the Indians, who had become 
strangely silent upon recognizing their old chief. 

The calm and deep silence, which for an instant succeeded 
those words of warning, was broken by a general hurried move¬ 
ment among the laborers toward their homes. The safety of 
all the women and children was first assured. Transported to 
the other side of the river, they then marched westward to 
escape the hot, suffocating breath of the flames. Every boat, 
including the canoe of Uncas, was put into service; by this 
means a large portion of their meager supply of household pos¬ 
sessions was saved before flames seen on the summit of the 
mountains gave them warning quickly to leave their homes, 
then or never. The flames leaped down the mountain sides in 
an instant, greedily devouring all in their way. 

Amid the general confusion, Uncas was forgotten. Not 
until all the turmoil was over and the inhabitants, of what had 
been but a few moments before a peaceful village, were gazing 
on the smoldering ruins of all that they had possessed, was he 
remembered. Some dimly recalled that they had seen him, 
shortly after he had arrived, moving from hut to hut. Others 
claimed they had seen him slowly wending his way toward the 
mountains. Gradually, it dawned on all their minds that their 
chief was no more. The last of the warriors had gone to the 
happy hunting grounds, where his warriors were waiting to 
receive him. 
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Second <r Prize Story 

An Episode of Mexico 

Edna Hoover, ’22 


“La Senorita Americana! La buena Senorita!” cried the 
little Mexican children, as they ran out into the street and sur¬ 
rounded a young American girl, who reined in her horse and 
spoke to them. She was a pretty girl of about fifteen, with 
black curly hair and big blue eyes, shaded by a big sombrero. 

Out of an old adobe building wabbled an old, dirty, Mexican 
mujer, surrounded by four or five filthy little children. 

“Senorita, Senorita!” cried the old woman, “my son—he 
has no more cattle, for Jesus Revario raided San Felipe last 
night. He took all—not a thing was left, and now-” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” began Bobs. 

“Yes,” went on the old woman, “he took everything, and 
then burned all the buildings, so now, my son—. But, Senorita, 
are you all alone? What is your father thinking about, letting 
you ride around all by yourself like this?” 

“Father wouldn't let me if he could help it, Qia Maria,” 
explained Bobs. “But a lady is coming clear from Los Estados 
Unidos to teach Billy and Gene and Mildred and me, and, of 
course, some one must go meet her. She couldn't come alone 
clear from Rosillo.” 

“But why doesn't your father go, or why doesn't he send 
one of the men?” demanded the old woman. 

“The men have all left except just a few,” explained Bobs, 
“and they are all needed at home. And anyway, nothing can 
hurt me, for I have my gun. I killed one rattler all ready. It 
was a big one with five rattles,” she said, proudly. 

“But there are worse things than rattlers around here,” 
said the old woman. “What would you do if the bandits came? 
Your gun would do you no good then. Why, when-” 

“Don't worry about the bandits, Qia Maria. When we last 
heard of Don Pedro, he was in Vernado; and Pedro Garcia 
raided El Ranchero Derigo yesterday; and you just said your¬ 
self that Jesus Revario was in San Felipe last night. So they 
are all a long ways from here.” 









“Oh, it is not so very far as you think, my child,” said the 
old woman dubiously. “Bandits travel fast, you know. From 
San Felipe to Rosillo would be just a little transito—journey— 
for them. You had better stay here, Senorita, until some of 
tne men come, and they will go with you.” 

“Oh, but then, Miss Carr, the teacher, would have to wait. 
And anyway, Qia Maria, I am not afraid,” Bobs said, as she 
started off. However, she was more frightened than she let the 
old woman know. 

“Why did the bandits have to raid her brother's ranch last 
night! she asked herself. “I had planned for such a fine ride, 
and now she's gone and spoiled it all by trying to frighten me 
about them. But I know there aren't any around here, and I 
would not be afraid of them if there were,” she assured her¬ 
self. 

But when she glanced back and saw a man coming slowly 
on a horse toward her, hear heart began to beat inexcusably 
tast. A poncho hung from his shoulders, and she vaguely re¬ 
membered that her father had said that “a bandit comes riding 
along like any other peon, with a blanket over his shoulder, and 
all the time he’s got you covered from under that blanket.” 
Bobs wondered if this man had a gun under his poncho. There 
were probably others riding in the brush and cactus, for bandits 
seldom travel alone. The man turned off the road. He had 
evidently gone to speak to some of his men, or perhaps the} 7 
intended to-. 

“Alto!” said a low, musical voice in her ear. Bobs whirled 
around. She had been so interested in the supposed bandit be¬ 
hind her, that she had not noticed the man approaching her. 

“Buenos dias, Senorita,” he said as he lifted his sombrero 
and smiled. 

“B-Buenos dias,” stammered Bobs. 

“Who are you, mi sequita pequena, and where are you go¬ 
ing?” he asked, pleasantly. 

Bobs started to ride past him, but he put a detaining hand 
on her horse's bridle and moved his gun in order that she might 
see it better. 

I I Roberta Gordon,” she said, “and I am going to 
Rosillo.” 

“Rosillo? Oh no, Senorita, I think you are mistaken. You 
are going to Magdalena, with me.” As he smiled again, Bobs 
squirmed a little in her saddle. “What a pretty gun you have 
there,” the man said as he put out his hand for it. There was 
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nothing else to do, so she handed it to him. He broke the gun 
open and threw out the shells. By this time a group of men 
had surrounded them, evidently belonging to Jesus Revario, for 
that is how the men addressed the young man. Soon Bobs was 
turned around and started back the way she had come. The 
men rode along, laughing and singing, as if nothing in the world 
bothered them. 

Bobs looked up and saw that Jesus Revario was riding be¬ 
side her. He was a handsome man, she had to admit, with very 
deep velvety eyes and a clear olive skin. His features were well 
formed, and he rode his caballo with an easy grace. He wore 
the uniform of a United States soldier, whom he had probably 
murdered, she thought. But he really was handsome, and such 
kind eyes- 

"Do not be afraid, Senorita,” he said. "We will not hurt 
you. When we get to Chonchos, you can write your parents 
where you are going.” 

Bobs said nothing, but rode sullenly on. If only there 
were some way to get away from them! Now they were going 
back through Chonchos, and Qia Maria would see her with 
Revario. If only she had done as Qia Maria told her! 

It seemed almost a different town that she entered now 
from the one she had ridden through just a few minutes before. 
There were no children laughing and playing in the streets; 
they were all inside behind locked doors; for Revario, after the 
custom of some of the bandits, had sent a messenger to tell 
them he was coming; and they had all hurried home, thoroughly 
frightened. The horses’ hoofs, falling on the hard stone of the 
main street, echoed and re-echoed. Otherwise, there was no 
sound. One of the men, at Revario’s command, went into one 
of the stores and brought out a pencil and some paper. Then 
all rode on again. 

Two or three times Revario had spoken to Bobs, but she 
had not answered. Finally, they stopped at a water hole to 
water their horses. The men dismounted to rest a minute, and 
Revario walked over to Bobs. 

"You seem angry, Senorita,” he said in his low musical 
voice. "Perhaps you wish to go home?” 

Bobs looked at him, but said nothing. He handed her the 
paper and pencil they had taken at Chonchos. 

"Perhaps you would like to write to your parents,” he sug¬ 
gested. "Tell them if they send me fifteen thousand pesos, I 
will let you go.” 
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“Fifteen thousand!” exclaimed Bobs. “That’s outrageous! 
My father never had that much in his life!” 

“Oh yes, he has,” continued Revario, smiling. He always 
seemed to be smiling at her as if she caused him great amuse¬ 
ment. “Your father has huge oil-wells. Mucho Pitrollo— 
mucho dinero. But if fifteen thousand is not enough, ask him 
for twenty thousand.” 

“I will do no such thing,” began Bobs. 

“You write!” he exclaimed, wrathfully, his eyes flashing 
with anger, his whole face transformed into one of repulsive 
fury. “You write, and say that if your parents send thirty 
thousand pesos, you can go home. If not—you die!” 

Bobs shuddered. He had changed his manner and appear¬ 
ance so suddenly that she was frightened. She did not doubt 
but that he would do as he said. She wrote the letter. She did 
not dare write anything he did not tell her, for he could read 
as well as she. Revario gave the letter to one of his men, who 
started back to Chonchos with it. The rest of the men mounted 
their horses, and they started on again. 

The dusk was gathering when they saw a camp fire in one 
of the aroyas. The horses quickened their pace, and in a few 
minutes the men were dismounting around the fire. A young 
girl, a little older than Bobs, came hurrying toward Revario. 
She was a typical Mexican woman, with straight black, stringy 
hair and black eyes. She had beautiful eyes. It was Guada¬ 
lupe, Revario’s wife. At the sight of Bobs she stopped. He 
spoke to her, but she did not answer. Suddenly she whirled 
around. “Who is she?” she demanded, pointing at Bobs, whom 
Revario was helping dismount. 

He explained, but she did not seem satisfied. They went 
into the old hut, quarreling about something, but Bobs was too 
tired to notice or care. An old wrinkled woman gave her some 
stale tortillas; and, although she was hungry, Bobs threw them 
into the fire. Soon she became conscious of loud, angry voices. 

“But Guadalupe,” it was Revario who spoke. “Just think 
—thirty thousand pesos! That would be enough to hire fifteen 
thousand more men, and soon, dear, we will own all of this 
country—the oil wells and probably even Qampico.” 

“I do not believe it!” stormed Gradalupe. “This girl, you 
are not holding her for ransom-” 

“Why, Gradalupe, this girl—she is but a baby. It is 
absurd-” 


“I am going to leave. I shan’t stay here another day. 




You and your white-faced gringo wife-” 

“Guadalupe! !” 

“Of all things,” said Bobs to herself. “Why, she's—she's 
jealous of me. Oh la! la! did you ever!” 

The voices quieted down, so she could only catch a word 
now and then, but enough to discover that Revario was going 
to take her home that night, for Guadalupe would not stay in 
camp with a gringo. 

********* 

The moon shone brightly as they started back over the 
trail, but everything appeared strange and unreal. On one side 
of Revario was his wife; on the other side, Bobs. The three 
rode slowly, for the horses were tired, having been ridden hard 
all day. It seemed hours to Bobs before they came to where 
the objects began to look familiar. When they were about five 
miles from Bobs' home, Revario halted and listened. You could 
faintly hear a low thud! thud! 

“Horses!” said Revario, briefly. He turned to his wife. 
“You had better wait here for me, Guadalupe.” 

Then he dug his spurs into his horse; and, with Bobs close 
behind him, he rode into a company of Mexican soldados whom 
Bobs' father had summoned as soon as he had received her 
letter, to search the country for her. Revario checked their 
horses in front of a tall man on a bay. 

“Father!” cried Bobs. 

“Buenos noche, Senor Gordon,” said Revario. “I was just 
bringing your daughter home and was glad to meet you.” He 
wheeled his horse, saying: “A wonderful night, senor.” He 
turned his head and smiled at Bobs, dug his spurs into his 
faithful horse; and, before the men realized what had happened, 
he rode away into the shadows, calling over his shoulder, 
“Adois, Senor Gordon. Adois, mi sequita pequena.” 






Third Prize Story 

The L ure of Mischief 

Marie Howard, ’21 


In an old southern town where there were many little 
darkies, among the most mischievous were Rastus William 
Cunningham and his “pard,” George Washington Green. And 
between the two they caused considerable trouble. 

The town in which they lived was all for giving their 
children a “foin edjercation,” although they did not have one 
themselves. Rastus and George were among the most daring 
of the darkies, and they thought that an education was not 
necessary and made plans for that which they thought would 
prohibit them from getting one. 

One evening about dark, Rastus and George were supposed 
to be out taking the cows in from the pastures. Each night 
they met in certain places to plan for mischievous acts that 
they thought compulsory for the next day at school, to torment 
the teacher. They went across the hill and seeing a much 
dilapidated house and barn, went over to the side of it, in the 
dark, to make plans. They had just started when they heard 
some one coming. 

“Y'ole scaliwags, y’awl get off muh gardun. I hurn you 
out heah and I’se gonah get de cop arter you, if I foind y’awl 
out heah agin,” shouted an old negro man, the owner of the 
place. 

Rastus and George, taking the hint, immediately walked 
out of the garden, into the alley, and through the back door of 
his big barn. George, not able to hold his mirth, burst out with 
a tremendous laugh. 

“Close y’ ole trap, y’ ole nigga,” demanded Rastus, and 
George obediently did so. Although they seldom had disputes, 
they frequently called each other “y’ ole nigga,” after which 
they considered themselves even. 

The owner of the barn, thinking they had gone, returned 
to his house, went to bed, and slept in peace. 

The two little darkies investigated further the barn, and 


found a—watermelon. They broke it open and made away with 
it in an astonishing time, and then resumed their plan. 

“How yo' gwine ter do ut, Ras?” inquired George, discus¬ 
sing one of their latest mischievous ideas. 

“Ya wait and see. We'ull go a few miles down de road to¬ 
morrow to get de stuff. You bring de oil can, and I'll brung de 
money we got from sellun de Perkins' cat, and we'll get de udder 
things. Duz yo' get dat en yo' bean?" Rastus ended with an 
accusing look. 

“Ah! Go on, y' ole nigga, moins not az hard az yoah's," 
George handed back; but they were too good friends to fight it 
out, so they let the matter drop. 

“Meet me at de Perkins' corner at six o'clock," Rastus re¬ 
minded him. 

“All right, pal," and they went on their way to take in the 
cows. They knew their fathers would not ask where they had 
been so long; for they took about the same time every day. 

The schoolhouse that those darkies disliked so much was 
an old, dilapidated building upon the hill. It was a disgrace to 
the town; but, for that matter, the whole town was not much 
better. The “shack," as the negro kids called it, was a one- 
story small house. It faced the town; and from the rear of the 
schoolhouse, one could see miles of hills. 

Rastus Cunningham lived about a block from George 
Green; and so it was not difficult for them to call upon each 
other as often as their respective parents allowed. 

The Cunningham “estate" covered about a half block. The 
house was a large two-story building, badly in need of painting, 
as were most of the other houses of that little town. In the 
rear of the lot was a large two-story barn, larger than the 
schoolhouse. There were also sheds for chickens, cows, pigs, 
etc. Rastus and George were prohibited from loitering about 
the barn, as the door was kept locked. 

On the following evening, promptly at six o'clock, they met 
at the Perkins' corner, George with the oil can, and Rastus with 
the money. They arrived at the little store, and the grocer, 
not thinking that they would cause any mischief with it, gave 
them the oil. 

On the way home they picked up dry branches of trees 
and old paper and installed them in the shack back of George's 
house. Then they went for the cows. 

Not having any more time that day to lay their plans, they 
decided to meet in the same old place—the barn in which they 







had found the watermelon. Rastus bid his pal good-bye and 
went home. When he entered the house, his father asked him, 
“When yo’ gwine ter clean de cow shed, Rastus William ?” 

“I had planned ter clean ut Saturday evening, suh,” replied 
Rastus thoughtfully. 

“Dats foin, but see dat yo' doze it.” 

“Yess, suh,” said Rastus, and he flattered himself, as he 
thought that he would not have to think of a reason for not 
being in the house then, as that was the night of the great 
mischievous act. 

Saturday arrived, and Rastus cleaned the cow shed in the 
morning instead of in the evening. Saturday night, also, ar¬ 
rived, and he went to meet George. 

George was patiently waiting, and they started out on 
their mysterious journey, with the things that they had gath¬ 
ered together. They started out for—the schoolhouse. No 
one lived for some distance around; and, as it had some hedges 
and trees about it, they could not be seen. The “shack” was 
high up from the ground; and, at the back, there was a little 
porch. This those little darkies thought, would be an excellent 
place to begin to murder the schoolhouse, which would be one 
of the main causes of their achieving an education if it con¬ 
tinued to exist. Before long they had made a fire with the 
things they had brought, and the back of the house was 
ablaze. Rastus and George never knew how they got away 
from there; but they did it without being seen. They ran for 
the cows so that they would not be suspected and started to 
take them home. By that time, the little town was alive; and 
the school that had served as a place to educate the children, 
was ablaze. Many a darky who disliked school gave a sigh of 
relief, but also wondered who had done it. 

The respective parents of Rastus and George had always 
taught their children never to tell a lie. So, Rastus and George 
had made it up between them to say, if they were asked if they 
had seen any one about the schoolhouse as they were taking 
in the cows, “yess.” And this was what they “figured.” Each 
had seen the other; accordingly, each was to give the descrip¬ 
tion of the other. This plan in their minds, they felt greatly 
relieved. 

The two-man fire wagon was far too late, and the school- 
house went up in smoke. 

The next evening at the supper table, Rastus' father said 
something that made Rastus turn ghastly white, as white as 
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any little negro can. Mr. Cunningham, being on the board of 
education, had lent them his barn to be used as a schoolhouse 
until another one could be built. Books and other necessities 
would be bought by the school trustees. 

Rastus jumped up from the table and set out for George’s 
house; and, not until they were out into a watermelon patch, 
did they feel themselves comforted again; for a watermelon will 
help any darky to forget his troubles. 

Rastus and George learned to figure ahead before they did 
another thing. But not until this day have the citizens of that 
little town found out who set the schoolhouse “shack” afire. 
But Rastus William Cunningham and George Washington Green 
flatter themselves as they think that they are the heroes of the 
mystery. 
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Honorable TVlention 


The Adventure That Brought Luck 


To 



Harry Schurch, ’22 


Copper City was a sight that made sore eyes. Years ago 
it had been a thriving little town. Who would believe that now ? 
No one would if it were not for the evidence of three or four 
old wooden shacks, or “buildings” as they were sometimes called, 
and the remains of an old cook shack at the end of a couple of 
long rows of low structures which had once been miners’ 
quarters. 

Some time ago, few knew much about it, a great copper 
strike had been reported. It was thought, at that time, that 
Copper City was destined to become one of the leading copper 
centers of the world. An eastern company had purchased the 
claims and had started extensive operations when, suddenly, 
the mines were found to be valueless. 

At the same time, the former owners of the mines along 
with two of the company’s most trusted geological experts, dis¬ 
appeared. It later appeared that the geologists and the former 
mine owners had framed a plot against the company. It seems 
that they had recommended the mines to the company, knowing 
them to be valueless; and, after the owners were paid, they 
split the difference among themselves; and, together they 
skipped the country, so it was thought, as no trace of them 
was ever found. 

All who remained in the city were ten or twelve families 
who eeked out an existence by farming and keeping a few cattle. 
It was a joke among themselves that the only reason they 
stayed there was their lack of funds with which to move away. 

It was to one of these families that Bud Fisher belonged. 
He was an ambitious young man, just seventeen, rather tall, of 
medium biuld, but not heavy. His hair was very dark; his 
face was tanned; and his eyes seemed to be no particular color, 
just dark. 

Bud was on his way home from the little country school. 






The school went no higher than the eighth grade, which he had 
finished a couple of years ago; but the teacher had been teach¬ 
ing and helping a class of about seven pupils to get some of 
the high school courses. 

School was out for the year, and Bud was on his way home 
with his friend, Tom Hamilton. He was wondering how he 
could spend his time in the most pleasurable manner in the 
coming week. He wondered if Tom had something planned, 
so he said: “Tom, dad says he won't need me on the farm for 
some time. What will we do till the crops get ripe?" 

“We might go to the city," half-heartedly suggested Tom. 
Tom was a husky farmer's son, blue eyed and good natured; a 
fellow who could be serious when it was expected of him. He 
was a lover of adventure, but was carefully inclined. Having 
been to the city before and not having derived such a great 
amount of pleasure from his visit, he was not anxious to go 
again. 

Going to the city was a popular way to spend a vacation; 
but few ever did it, as when once there it took, what was con¬ 
sidered by these people, a “good deal of money" to have a good 
time. The people of Copper City did not have any money to 
waste. 

Now Bud did not want to go to the city either, as he had 
a plan of his own, which he started setting forth to Tom. 
“Tom," he said, “I believe the old-timers around here don't 
know as much about these mines as they think they do; I sure 
would like to see them for myself." 

“Yes," said Tom, “but one old mine is just about the same 
as any other old mine; isn't it? And I've seen plenty of old 
mines." 

“I tell you what else we could do, though," said Bud. 
“Don't you remember when old Mexican Jim found that gold 
nugget? Well, old Grandpa Wilkins says he got it up there 
near Devil's Kitchen, and that isn't far from the copper mine; 
we could look that up, too." 

This idea convinced Tom; he was no deadhead; and he had 
seen that gold nugget himself, for he had helped take care of 
Jim just before Jim died; and, w T hen Jim knew he was going to 
die, as a reward for Tom's services, he had told him where he 
had found it. 

Tom had always wanted to look up Mexican Jim's gold 
mine; but his parents had always forbidden him to go, fearing 
he would get lost or meet with some accident. They did not 








believe Mexican Jim’s tale anyway. This time, however, he 
got their consent. 

The preparation went smoothly. They secured an old burro 
to carry their food and camping equipment. Then one morning 
they started up the half discernible trail that led to the mines. 

This part of the Southwest was not beautiful with its bar¬ 
ren hills and mountains everywhere. Still, there were many 
things likable about it. The inhabitants were used to the steady 
summer heat so it was seldom too hot for them; and, only on 
the highest places, was it cold. Nor was it altogether barren; 
for the wholesome smelling sage and other short shrubs were 
everywhere that they could find sufficient soil to grow in. 
And in the many canons small springs of cold, healthful water 
bubbled up from under the mountains; and, as far as the little 
streams traced their ways down the canons, green willows and 
elms gave their cool shade to the tired traveler. 

The mines were not far away, and Tom and Bud reached 
them before sunset. The sunsets are wonderful from the high 
mountains, where one can see for miles and miles. The boys 
could not help but appreciate them. 

That night they camped near a spring, spreading their 
blankets on couches of willow boughs. After eating their sup¬ 
per, they went, tired out with their day’s exertions, to bed. 

They both slept well and, upon awakening, heard mountain 
quail scratching in the brush not more than ten or fifteen yards 
from their camp. After they had eaten their breakfast, they 
shot enough quail for their next meal. Bud washed the dishes 
and pans; Tom straightened the camp; then, provided with a 
flashlight and some rope, they started off for the mine. 

They were not altogether confident that exploring the mine 
would be without difficulties as much excavating had been done 
before the company had given it up. 

Great piles of ore and rock blocked their progress. Bud ex¬ 
amined with interest all promising looking ore that they came 
upon. 

Bud and Tom soon came to the mouth of the mine. There 
was danger of rattlesnakes; but they took this risk and started 
cautiously down a slanted passageway into the heart of the 
mine. 

The boys had not gone far before they were confronted 
with a square shaft which was headed straight for the center 
of the earth. Their flashlight did not show them the bottom; 


but, upon dropping some rocks, they decided it could not be 
very deep. 

Bud did not give up easily; and, seeing there was no other 
way to get down, he tied a piece of rope to a projecting rock 
and lowered himself slowly. 

It seemed to him that he must have made a miscalculation 
of the depth when, tired out, he felt his feet touch level ground. 
He yelled for Tom to start down. Tom did. Tom was heavy 
and soon tired of the slow progress and worriedly told Bud so. 
Bud told him to try to step off on a ledge and rest awhile. Tom 
soon reported that he had succeeded in doing so. 

“It sure is dark,” said Bud. Just then Tom gave a fright¬ 
ened yell, “Hey! ! What the-,” Bud heard him say. Then 

Bud also heard what sounded like a young avalanche. The ledge 
had evidently given away. 

When Tom felt the rock slipping, (he had foolishly let go 
the rope), he tried to grab the rope, only luckily, managed to 
get his fingers in a crevice and hold on a second. This lucky 
accident probably saved his life; for, had he been under the 
mass of rock that was dislodged after his little foothold had 
given away, he would have been crushed. 

He had not held on more than the necessary second before 
his fingers slipped, and he fell the rest of the way down. The 
fall was not very great; therefore, he did not receive any se¬ 
rious injuries. Bud was not scratched as he had wisely stepped 
back into the mine when he had first descended. 

Bud said to Tom, when he saw he was not hurt: “You 
sure have a lot of luck with you today, Tom; but please don’t 
depend on it any longer, or I might have to carry you home.” 

They examined the mine; but, not being experts, they 
found themselves not much wiser for their visit, so far. 

Then on wandering through a small passage they saw day¬ 
light ahead. They had come to an aperture which proved to be 
another entrance to the mine. They saw that the sun was 
setting. Upon reaching the surface, they decided that they 
could get home more quickly by walking around the mountain 
than by going back through the mine. 

“Bud,” said Tom, when it was almost dark, “seems like we 
ought to be about there.” 

“I don’t believe I’ve been here before,” said Bud. 

“Maybe we’re lost,” was Tom’s gloomy comment. 

It was night, now. Just then they saw a light flare up 
from behind some huge boulders on a far hillside. The boys 








paused a moment, wondering what it could be. If it were a 
campfire, why could not they see it now? 

“What do you say we investigate ?” said Tom. They crept 
up the hillside cautiously until they were within a few yards 
of where they had seen the light. Bud quickly put his arm on 
Tom’s shoulder, uttering a warning ‘shh’; and they both stop¬ 
ped. There, around a bend in the rock, sitting by a fire that 
would be obscure, ordinarily, to an observer, sat two men. 

Both boys thought they had seen them before, but said 
nothing. Then they, instinctively, crawled quietly away. 

With a little more walking they reached the camp. Here 
Bud and Tom exchanged their opinions and excitedly agreed as 
to the identity of the men. Who would not know these men, 
especially if he had lived in Copper City any length of time? 
Pictures were still to be seen of them in the Post Office and on 
other places with the words, “Ten Thousand Dollars Reward,” 
under them. 

Of course, the two geologists had aged; but the boys recog¬ 
nized them. They left everything in their camp and set out on 
the run for Copper City. They reached there, exhausted, just 
as the sun was rising. 

The sheriff gathered a posse of men and went into the 
hills. After an exciting little chase, he brought the fugitives 
back to justice. 

Tom and Bud went back to the camp for their belongings 
next day. “Say, Bud,” said Tom, “what do you say we investi¬ 
gate Mexican Jim’s claim now that we’re out this way?” They 
did. They also found their fortunes then and there. 

With the reward they received for the information that led 
to the capture of the outlaws, Tom and Bud opened up a great 
gold mine which brought the much needed boom to Copper City. 
For the people of Copper City, their ships came in, and hard 
times and troubles were at last forgotten. 
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First Prize Poem 

A Soliloquy 

Grayson Brand, ’21 


How many wonderful things there are 

That we are not conscious of, near or far, 
How many things to make us glad, 

To cheer us up when we feel sad. 

A rainbow in a cloudy sky, 

The breaking day, when night goes by, 
The stars, the flowers, the woods, the sea— 
The world's a wonderful place to be. 

The love of friends, the thought of home, 

The memories dear when we're alone, 

For all these bounties to us shown, 

We now rejoice, they are our own. 
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The Bird 

Cline Powers, '22 


As I was drinking from the spring, 

I heard a bird so sweetly sing; 

'Twas in the tree above my head, 

And it seemed to me as if it said: 

“Oh! come with me where I am going, 

Where the grass is green and flowers are growing 
I'll make my nest in water reeds, 

And feed my birds on worms and seeds." 
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Second Prize Poem 

The Wonder of the Skies 

Dorothy Schurch, ’22 

What is more beautiful than the changing skies? 

In their moods—turbulent, gray, or bright; 
Their colors, as the glowing sun sinks and dies, 
Or the blue with bright gold stars of night? 

At dawn, as the gray clouds float away, 

And the glorious sun full of warmth and cheer, 
Announces the birth of another day, 

Stars fade away, and azure day reigns clear. 

See that dark object—be it bird or plane, 

As it gracefully dips in the sky? 

With a swerve, an upward lift of neck, 

Far beyond the white clouds, does it fly? 

I have seen the clouds resemble the sea; 

In white capped fury the waves arose, 

And, again, white ice-bergs, they seemed to be, 
As, glistening in the sun, they repose. 

In the evening, as the sun sinks low, 

Glorifying the sky and sea, 

The colors of nature that reflect and glow, 

Are the wonders of the world to me. 

Slowly and surely descends the night; 

Nor do the heavens in darkness lie, 

For myriad stars give forth their light, 

And peace and rest to all are nigh. 

Many's the time I have wondered, 

About the sky, with its milky way, 

Upon Mars and Jupiter I have pondered, 

Upon whom do they shine in the day? 

Could there be a world of men beyond us, 

That receives their light far away? 

Does our mighty sun shine upon them? 

But, alas—that no one can say! 
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Third Prize Poem 


Aerial Combat 

Helen Snook, ’22 


Soaring up into the heavenly blue, 

Faster and higher the birdman flew, 

Until he saw stretched far below 
The lofty mountains draped in snow. 

It was his purpose to explore 

This rockbound peak, unknown before, 

Gliding slowly with camera true, 

A nest of eagles came into view. 

As he turned to catch this pretty sight, 

He glimpsed the mother in maddened flight, 
Charging the birdsman as one of her foes, 
But by quick maneuver he arose. 

Whirling sharply, he fired in vain— 

The eagle still pursued his plane. 

'Twas life or death! this shot must tell. 
Thank God! he's saved—the eagle fell. 

With nerves unstrung, he landed near 
Upon a plateau, smooth and clear; 

Then climbing to the eagle's nest, 

He saved the eaglets, sore distressed. 

Turning homeward, his labor ended— 

His aerial way he safely wended; 

And gave the eaglets of the clift, 

To his bride for a wedding gift. 
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ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OFFICERS 


JOSEPH VURGASON, 
WILL PRATT, 
FLORENCE MARKHAM, 
FRED WAGNER, 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
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Boys' Basket Ball 

1920 

Much enthusiasm was shown at the beginning of the 
basket ball season at National this year. The inter-class games 
were interesting and brought out a good deal of material for a 
fast team. The Seniors showed their ability in the class games 
by winning all their games and the school title. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Hoskins had electric lights installed on 
the basket ball court, and several fast practice games were held 
with outside teams to great advantage. 

Although the unlimited team did not win a championship, 
they deserve much praise for their showing against other teams 
in the county. 

The 130 pound team had an easy time winning the cham¬ 
pionship in their division. They had four games scheduled— 
two were won and two were forfeited to them. They played a 
fast game, full of clever team work and basket shooting. 

Too much credit cannot be given Mr. Hoskins, coach, for 
his untiring efforts to bring forth two winning teams, full of 
pep and spirit to the end of every game. The teams and the 
school certainly appreciate his work during the basket ball sea¬ 
son and what he has done for National High. 

The schedules for the two teams are as follows: 
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Unlimited Team 


Friday, January 9, 1920—National at El Cajon, won by El 
Cajon, 34-20. 

Friday, January 16, 1920—Army and Navy at National, 
won by National, 26-16. 

Friday, January 23, 1920—National at Ramona, won by 
Ramona, 27-19. 

Friday, January 30, 1920—National at Riverview, won by 
Riverview, 48-25. 

Friday, February 6, 1920—Coronado at National, won by 
Coronado, 27-8. 

Friday, February 13, 1920—Fallbrook at National, won by 
National, 23-18. 

Friday, February 20, 1920—Escondido vs. National at San 
Diego Y. M. C. A., won by Escondido, 23-13. 


130-Pound Team 

Friday, January 9, 1920—El Cajon forfeited to National. 
Friday, January 16, 1920—Army and Navy at National, 
won by National, 30-3. 

Friday, January 30, 1920—National at Riverview, won by 
National, 19-16. 

Friday, February 6, 1920—Coronado forfeited to National. 
The players receiving letters for their work on the two 
teams are: 


Unlimited— 

Harris, H. (Capt.) 
Wagner, F. 

Austin, C. 

Gammon, T. (Mgr.) 
Chase, F. 
Vurgason, J. 

Pratt, W. 


130-Pound— 

Pratt, W. (Capt.) 
Knarr, L. 
Vurgason, J. 
Ogden, R. 

Wilson, F. 

Norton, D. 

Frazer, T. 
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Girls' Basket Ball 


The girls' basket ball season of 1919 and 1920 has been the 
most successful in the history of National City High School. 
For the first time the girls' basket ball schedule has been 
recognized by the San Diego County Interscholastic League. 
There were six teams entered in the league, and every team 
played their scheduled games with the exception of Coronado, 
who forfeited every game. 

One reason for our success was the faithfulness with which 
the girls came out for practice. There were as many girls out 
the last week as there were the first of the season. 

The girls' games were played on the same day as the boys'; 
therefore, an additional interest was taken in both the trips, 
and the games on our home ground. 

The girls as well as the boys have been deeply grateful to 
Miss Milligan and the Domestic Science Department for the 
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kindness and courtesy they showed the visiting teams in serving 
the refreshments after every game. 

The team feels that its success was largely due to Mr. 
Spafford's interest. He came out the first of the season and 
finally took all the responsibility of the girls' team. His efforts 
were untiring, and his loyalty strengthened every player. The 
team takes this opportunity to thank him. 

The girls who received letters are as follows: 

Captain Rita Hamman_guard 

Manager Margaret Kellog........forward 

Adele Ogden__ ...forward 

Kathryn Coburn_jumping center 

Eugenia Thompson_running center 

Helen Snook.. ...guard 

Avilon Greene_center—sub 

Other girls who played in the county schedule are: 

Lucile Hooker Theresa Cox 

Edna Wade Ernestine Petermann 

Katherine Tarr 


Games in order were 


National 

Opponents 

El Cajon at El Cajon, Jan. 9. 


_ 34 

2 

Ramona at Ramona, Jan. 23. 


_ 20 

10 

Riverview at National, Feb. 

3_ 

_ 34 

6 

Coronado_ 


_ forfeited 

Fallbrook at National, Feb. ; 

L3_ 

_ 52 

2 

Escondido at National, Feb. 

25. 

. 24 

6 

The total scores were: 

National scoring 164 points to our 


opponents' 24. 


Evelyn Rulmer (in Orchestra)—“Miss Dunn, let's play 
something we know. Let's play “When Love and the World 
Are in Tune." 

Miss Dunn—“That would be nice, but I left it home." 

Lillis Jerauld (translating Spanish)—“Aqui esta mi caballo." 
“Here is my man." 
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Football 

1919 


Upon the opening of National Hi's grid season, many ambi¬ 
tious players met in the Manual Training building to receive the 
lecture on the coming season. Thereafter, practice was held 
every school day, for practice makes perfect. 

To help our new coaches, Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Longshore, 
to get their views on the players, an inter-class game was held. 
The Senior-Freshmen team barely nosed out the Junior-Sopho¬ 
more team by a score of 6-0. After this game, a team was 
picked and several practice games were held with outside teams. 
Then the first league game of National's was now at hand. 

National vs. Coronado at Coronado, Friday, Oct. 17, 1910 
-0-28. 

Although we were beaten by Coronado, it was with the 
smallest score made against National by Coronado for many 
years. The game was replete with brilliant plays on both 
sides. Our team showed up well in their first game, and Na¬ 
tional is proud of every man who played. After the game Na¬ 
tional's players and rooters adjourned to a wiener roast on the 
beach. Everyone proved a star there. 

National vs. Escondido at National, Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1919. 

This was National's only game on her home grounds. The 
team played clean, hard, and fast at all times and gave a good 
account of themselves, even though defeated. Austin, right end, 
made the only score for National when he caught a pass from 
Gammon and ran fifteen yards for a touchdown. The backfield 
men worked well, but could not get the ball over the line. The 
team was full of pep and with the odds against them fought 
gamely through the four quarters. 

National vs. Army and Navy at Pacific Beach, Friday, Oct. 
31, 1920. 

This game was called in the third quarter, because of a 
disagreement between the coaches as to tactics employed. It 
was the last game of National's schedule, and the team dis¬ 
banded. 

Every man during the season played a good game, and Na¬ 
tional may well be proud of her players. 
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Foot Ball 










The players receiving letters and the position they played 

are: 


Wagner_ 

_L. E. 

Gammon (Mgr.)_ 

R. H. 

Tarr.. 

..L. T. 

Chase (Capt.)_ 

.L. H. 

Vance 

L. G. 

Wade, E.. 

.. Q. 

Wade, H_ 

.. C. 

Harris, H_ 

_ F. 

Willoughby..... 

..R. T. 

Addis ... 

..Sub 

Austin___ 

_R. E. 

Ogden _ 

_Sub 

Poggl-.—. 

_R. G. 

Nicholson _ 

_Sub 


Much credit is due Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Longshore for the 
pep and spirit they gave the team and the school. May they 
stay at National Hi for many years to come, for we appreciate 
their ability. 


To and From 

Harry Schurch, ’22 


On the road to Tia Juana, 

The oasis of the land; 

On the road to Tia Juana, 

Across the desert sand; 

On the road to Tia Juana, 

We are happy and we sing; 

On the road to Tia Juana, 

Where sport is crowned the king. 

But, on the road from Tia Juana, 

We haven't got a cent; 

On the road from Tia Juana, 

All our hard earned cash is spent; 

On the road from Tia Juana, 

Oh, just my luck, of course; 

On the road from Tia Juana, 

To have bet on the wrong horse. 
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1920 

Baseball practice followed immediately after the Track 
meet. On Mondays and Wednesdays the Ninth Period was 
given to baseball practice for the candidates that were out. 

No interclass series was called. The day before the first 
game, Coach Hoskins gave out twelve suits, made by the 
Sewing Class of the Domestic Science. They were donned by 
the players who then marched into the assembly, held for them, 
to sell tickets for the coming game. 

In appreciation, Coach Hoskins gave the girls, who made 
the suits, complimentary tickets to three games. 

Scores: 

National City vs. Julian_ 9-3 

National City vs. Coronado_ 3-2 

National City vs. Riverview.. 4-2 

National City vs. El Cajon_ 5-6 

National City vs. Army & Navy 10-1 

The Baseball Team has had a very successful season and 
almost claimed the County Championship. The team was the 
strongest National has had for some time. National High is 
proud of every man who played. 


Baseball 
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The Day 

Myrleen Bryant, 5 22 
It has been decreed by fate, 

That our studies commence at quarter after eight. 

Then follow the periods one by one. 

With not a little bit of fun, 

But in most of the classes 
We have to study if a person passes. 

Then at last comes noon; 

But that period passes all too soon. 

In the afternoon we study some more 

And are allowed to go home at thirty minutes to four. 

Sept. 8—A. S. B. Meeting to get acquainted with the new 
teachers. 

Sept. 12—Junior Class went for a swim at Los Banos. (We 
won’t get home till morning.) 

Sept. 18—Junior-Sophomore vs. Senior-Freshman Football game 
and the Senior-Freshman team won. All out for foot¬ 
ball. 

Sept.14—Class Meetings. (Seems like old times, don’t it?) 

Sept. 15—Brief Assembly. Mr. Martin surprised the Student 
Body by saying that he had been appointed County 
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Superintendent and would soon leave us. Another 
pillar of the school gone; maybe the whole school will 
fall some day, and then we’ll have to have that new 
building. 

Sept. 18—Freshman-Sophomore Rush. Sophies score over 
Freshies. Reception held at night and good time re¬ 
ported. 

Sept. 19—Half Holiday. President Wilson visits San Diego. 
Lots of us wish he would come oftener. 

Sept. 23—National scores Brooklyn. A dandy beginning Na¬ 
tional. Keep it up. 

Sept. 24—Roasting hot but gym just the same. Cheer up, 
winter’s coming. 

Sept. 26—Class Meetings. Election of officers. (Now we’re 
getting down to business.) 

Sept. 29—Brief Assembly. Getting ready for the new principal. 
Wonder if he’s cranky? 

Sept. 30—Another Assembly. The suspense is over. The new 
principal has arrived. Now’s the time to get in good. 

Oct. 2—What’s the matter with your bugle, Harry? 

Oct. 3—Mr. Williams gave a talk on Lloyd George. Seats 

were changed in the Study Hall. 

Oct. 6—Just one of those perfect school days. (Everyone 

happy ’n everything.) 

Oct. 7—Brief Assembly to arouse “Pep” for game this after¬ 

noon with San Diego’s first team and game Friday 
with Coronado. Brief meeting of girls before gym to 
make plans for supporting the team Friday. Let’s 
all go. 

Oct. 8—Assembly. Mr. Spafford awards Honor Cadets with 
medals. 

Oct. 9—Holiday. Circus comes but once a year, but it’s al¬ 
ways welcome. 

Oct. 10—Game with Coronado, 20-0 in their favor. Did the 
Student Body give their support? We’ll say they 
did. 








Oct. 13—Meeting of the Girls' Club to decide upon name and 
other business. 

Oct. 14—All out for Drill. We'll say Harry's getting to be 
some bugler. 

Oct. 17—A. S. B. Meeting, also Class Meetings. 

Oct. 20—Drawing must have a bad effect on Billy. Ask him. 

Oct. 21—Pep Meeting at the end of the Third Period. 

Oct. 22—Another Pep Meeting. Looks like we'll have a good 
bunch at the game. 

Oct. 24—Brief meeting of Junior and Senior Classes. Juniors 
got their way for once. Brief Assembly at end 
of Fourth Period to practice songs. Game with Es¬ 
condido postponed. 

Oct. 28—Brief Assembly and Pep Meeting. Joe's got a new 
name, “Madam President." Junior, Senior, and Sopho¬ 
more Class Meeting. Game with Escondido, 12-6 in 
Escondido's favor. 

Oct. 31—Boys' Basket Ball Meeting. The girls would advise 
Mr. Hoskins to be more specific when calling meet¬ 
ings. 

Nov. 3—Pep Meeting. Our boys were rather disguised this 
morning. Game with Coronado. Let's all be there. 

Nov. 10—Hurrah! ! We won, 17-10. Exhibition Drill given by 
boys. 

Nov. 13—Armistice Day. Holiday, that sounds welcome. 

Nov. 13—Brief Assembly at end of Period Eight for announce¬ 
ments. First Quarter reports received. Oh, Boy! 

Nov. 17—Boys' Inter-class basket-ball games started. Seniors 
vs. Juniors. Score 35-7, in Senior's favor. 

Nov. 19—Freshmen vs. Seniors. Score 9-39, in the Seniors' 
favor. 

Nov. 20—Sophomores vs. Juniors. Score 8-17, in the Juniors' 
favor. 

Nov. 21—Assembly. Football letters given out. State Repre¬ 
sentative of Y. M. C. A. gave a talk entitled, “Mum's 
the Word." 
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Nov. 24—Juniors vs. Freshmen. Score 24-21, in the Juniors' 
favor. Mr. Vance took a soft seat on the floor in 
Spanish today. 

Nov. 25—Junior Play in the afternoon and evening. 

Nov. 26—The Junior Play seems to be a sign for rain. 

Nov. 27—Holiday. Thanksgiving. 

Dec. 1—Girls' Inter-class games have begun. 

Dec. 3—Stadium Day, S. D. & A. Celebration. The girls give 
an exhibition in gym and the "Boy Scouts from Na¬ 
tional City gave an exhibition," according to the 
Union. 

Dec. 4—Our boys splashed over to Coronado at night for a 
basket-ball game and got beat for their efforts. 

Dec. 5—The Juniors give their play over, and Mr. Hoskins be¬ 
comes an amateur actor in Albert Proctor's place, Al¬ 
bert being ill. Literary Meetings. 

Dec. 11—Miss Scheer's Typewriting Class seems to be rather 
busy. We wonder why? Ask someone who knows. 

Dec. 12—No meetings. School closed at end of Eighth Period. 

Santa Claus visits grades in Assembly Hall but the 
door is barred to H. S. Students. Two weeks' vaca¬ 
tion. 

Dec. 29—Did anyone happen to notice all the people that Santa 
Claus left beads with. School begins again. Quite a 
number of vacant seats. Too near Christmas we 
imagine. Basket-ball practice begins again. 

Dec. 30—Attendance better. Weather HOT. Everyone is get¬ 
ting out summer clothes. Game with all-star team at 
night by electric lights. National is getting quite 
stylish. 

Dec. 31—Last day of the year 1919. Wonder how many will 
watch the old year out. It's a good thing there is no 
school tomorrow or Miss Wadlington would have a 
very small attendance in English III. 

Jan. 1—Holiday. No reason to explain the occasion. 

Jan. 2—Entertainment given in Auditorium and all Alumni 
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invited. Two games with Riverview. Girls' game 
42-11, in our favor. Boys' game 11-19, in their favor. 

Jan. 5—Glee Club from U. of C. gave entertainment in Study 

Hall. 

Jan. 6—Miss Hilditch invites the U. S. History Class to attend 

a lecture given by Mr. Hobson at M. E. Church. Not 
a very pleasant invitation for some. Game with All- 
Star team postponed. 

Jan. 9—Game with El Cajon. Our boys beaten. 

Jan. 12—Assembly at end of Period Four for announcements. 

Everyone who can play an instrument is asked to re¬ 
port to Mr. Davis. Now is the chance to show your 
talent. 

Jan. 13—Game with S. D. R. C. San Diego ahead the first 
half, but R. C. beats. Our boys played great, how¬ 
ever. 

Jan. 14—Meeting of “No Man's Club" in Music Room, Period 
Nine. Girls decide to give party for themselves. 
Boys met in Study Hall. 

Jan. 15—Girls came to school backward this morning. It has 
become a general rule for satisfactory cards to be 
presented to the teachers by the players for their 
signatures before each game, for the players, that is. 
Rather a surprise for some people. 

Jan. 16—Pep Meeting at end of Period Two. A warning given 
to unsatisfactory students. Game with Army & Navy 
heavy and 130-lb. teams. We score both games. 

Jan. 19—Battalion Review. Weather foggy. Everybody froze. 

Jan. 20—Squad One treated themselves to all-day suckers. 

Everyone was instructed to bring their own pennies 
tomorrow. Those shrieks you hear down the corri¬ 
dors come from the new band. 

Jan. 21—Both basket-ball teams are using up their wind prac¬ 
ticing. National has a good chance of winning the 
championship this year. 

Jan. 22—Only one more day till the end of the Second Quarter. 
Everyone is working hard. 
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Jan. 23—Game with Ramona. Our girls win, 20-10. The boys 
lose, 26-19. Faces scanned the clouds all day; but 
they sailed away and the game was not postponed. 
Literary societies held at end of Second Period. 

Jan. 30—Extra Special. State Superintendent spoke to Na¬ 
tional High and Grammar Schools. Boys went to 
Riverview. Heavy team lost, but 130-lb. team won. 
Girls' game postponed until the following Tuesday. 

Feb. 2—Seniors receive their class rings and pins and they are 
flashing them around. 

Feb. 3—Game with Riverview girls. Of course National won. 

The Eighty-third Company wasn't present at the 
bugle call. Wonder where they were. 

Feb. 4—Quite a number of Flu Cases reported. We hope it 
won't get bad enough to close school. It was an¬ 
nounced that a Dance and Box Social was to be given 
by the Junior Class on the sixth for the benefit of 
the Red and Gray. We hope the Flu won't come 
along and spoil it. 

Feb. 6—Pep Assembly at end of Period Four. Mr. Davis an¬ 
nounced that school would not close on account of the 
Flu. Game with Coronado. Box Social a success. 
Pouring rain. No Ninth Period. 

Feb. 11—Girls' Club met in Study Hall Ninth Period. We were 
entertained by an interesting program by members 
of the Club. 

Feb. 12—Lincoln's Birthday. After a program the Fifth Pe¬ 
riod, school was dismissed for the remainder of the 
day. 

Feb. 13—Unlucky Friday for Fallbrook. School was dismissed 
at end of Period Seven, for the game. National won 
both games. Boys and Girls both. Girls' basket-ball 
team is ordered to rest next week. Mr. Spafford in¬ 
sists on no late hours, spooning, or candy. 

Feb. 18—Brief Junior Class Meeting First Period and Assembly 
at end of Period Seven. Class Literary Societies. 

Feb. 20—Boys' game with Escondido. National loses. Girls' 
game postponed until Wednesday. 









Feb. 23—Washington's Birthday program Second Period and 
school dismissed for the remainder of the day. 

Feb. 24—Preparations being made for Sophomore-Junior Rush 
to be held Friday, February 27. A good time is 
planned. 

Feb. 25—Class Meetings at Period Seven. Pep Meeting at be¬ 
ginning of period. All out for championship game 
with Escondido. This game ought to be interesting 
for everybody. Hurrah—National wins pennant. The 
coach is all right. There are whispers around that 
Rita and Margaret had a rabbit foot around their 
persons. Mr. Bagnall treated each member of the 
team to a Sundae. Kathryn might be advised to sew 
the buttons on more securely before the next game. 

Feb. 26—The more abundant Sophomores score over the less 
abundant Juniors. Wait until tomorrow! 

Feb. 27—Hurrah, the Juniors win, 75-25. The Sophomores are 
entertained by the Juniors at a dance at night. Or 
rather half and half. Probably the most enjoyable 
part of the day were the good eats just before the 
dance. 

Mar. 1—No Drill today. Rain again. 

Mar. 3—No Man's Club met in Study Hall for discussion and 
boys met in Music Room for Hi Y Meeting. 

Mar. 4—The boys are working diligently for the Track Meet 
to be held some time in the near future. 

Mar. 5—School ends at end of Eighth Period. Miss Gehrkens 
and her husband visit National. The Seniors enter¬ 
tain them with an informal tea. (Heard from one of 
the Senior Girls: “Isn't he the sweetest thing?") 
Notice was given that there would be no school Mon¬ 
day. Circus! ! ! ! 

Mar. 10—Class Meetings Ninth Period. 

Mar. 12—Inter-class Track Meet. Juniors are heroes of the 
day. Sophies next and the gallant Seniors third. 

Mar. 17—Meeting of No Man's Club Ninth Period. Miss Ran¬ 
dall and others of the Community Service, gave an 








interesting talk. Domestic Science gave a banquet for 
the Teachers and Board. 

Mar. 18—No Man's Club have a Masquerade party. Those who 
didn't go missed a good time. 

Mar. 22—Brief Assembly at end of Sixth Period to get up Pep 
for Track Meet and to sell tickets. Class Meetings 
and Debates. 

Mar. 25—Matinee in afternoon featuring the A. S. B. Play, “On 
the Big Horn." 

Mar. 26—Rain. However, at 1:30 an Assembly was called and 
we were informed that the County Track Meet was to 
be held anyway, and school was dismissed at 1:45. 
A. S. B. Play given at night and the rain conde¬ 
scended to stop for a couple of hours. A good crowd 
was present. Now for vacation. 

Apr. 5—School again. Vacation seems to have agreed with 
most of us. Girls for May Day Dance met in Music 
Room. Just one more month until May Day. 

Apr. 7—Prince of Wales honored San Diego with a visit, and 
we were doubly honored with a half-day vacation by 
the Board to get a glimpse of him. 

Apr. 9—Assembly. Mr. Hoskins gave the basket-ball boys 
their letters, and Mr. Spafford gave the basket-ball 
girls letters. A number of baseball boys posed in new 
baseball suits made by the Domestic Science girls. 
Tickets were sold for the game immediately after the 
Assembly. During one of the innings the makers 
and wearers of the suits posed for their pictures for 
the Union. We win from Julian by a score of 9-2. 

Apr. 12—Beginning of Fourth Quarter. Your last chance to 
make good. 

Apr. 13—Senior Ditch Day. Two teachers gone and no one to 
take their places. That makes it nice. 

Apr. 14—Class Meetings Period Two. Wonder what makes the 
Seniors' noses so red. Looks kind of suspicious. No 
Man's Club met Ninth Period. The girls enjoyed a 
short talk by Mrs. Davis and then a pantomime, a 
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vocal and piano solo and a reading followed. A good 
time was reported. 

Apr. 15—Rain again. Tennis players are beginning to practice 
up for tournament. Baseball game which was to be 
played Friday was postponed until further notice. 
Will Pratt shined his shoes to have his picture taken, 
but it was postponed until tomorrow. 

Apr. 16—Red and Gray Staff and Student Body Officers were 
shot today by Mr. Miller the Fourth and Seventh 
Periods. Will Pratt and Herman Harris will give a 
dance tonight for the benefit of the “Red and Gray.” 

Apr. 19—Meeting of No Man's Club at beginning of Period 
Nine to choose leaders for the Community Service 
Campaign. 

Apr. 20—Game with Coronado turned out grand. We beat. 

Apr. 21—Junior Class Meeting to be sure the eats are being 
provided for the Junior Picnic Saturday. 

Apr. 23—Jazzy Pep Meeting for game with Riverview tomor¬ 
row. Everyone sports 15c for a ticket. 

Apr. 24—Joy! We won. Only one more game now to decide the 
championship. The Freshies give their party to the 
Sophies after postponing several times, and a good 
time was reported. All Juniors advised to go to bed 
early as the truck leaves at eight in the morning. 

Apr. 26—The Juniors are all here this morning, but it isn't 
their fault. Many groans are heard. Did anyone ask 
why? Use your brains. 

Apr. 27—Pep Meeting for deciding game tomorrow. Everyone 
come! Tennis is getting to be some sport. Ask 
Lillis. 

Apr. 29—Assembly to get more Pep. An interesting talk was 
given by the State Superintendent of Agriculture at 
Berkeley. 

Apr. 30—The Juniors and Seniors went to the Normal School, 
Normal-High School Day. Most of us went. One 
could either go or stay for Classes. 

May 1—How are your dresses coming along for the Prom? 
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May 8—Sophomore Picnic. A good time reported. Ask Mr. 
Hoskins. 

May 15—Junior Prom. At last. 

June 4—The Senior Hop. 

June 9—Honor Scholarship Banquet. Only the bright ones at¬ 
tend this. 

June 16—Baccalaureate Address at Methodist Church. 

June 14—Laying of Class Stone. We hope the last in this 
building. 

June 16-17—Senior Play given in the High School Auditorium. 
June 18—Last but not least. Graduation Exercises. 

m-m-m 


How We Get Our Marks 

Margaret Porter, ’21 

“Yes, I know that John deserves a V. 

But, goodness sakes alive, 

How much do you suppose 
That handsome fellow knows?” 

“He knows enough,” the other said, 

“To make me wish that I were dead. 

He is so awfully aggravating, 

Forever keeps us teachers waiting.” 

“I know all that, but just the same, 

His history mark, I must name, 

If I should give him a big red V., 

He’d make my class like a wild bee hive. 

“So that I may control my class, 

I’LL give this John a good high pass. 

Do you suppose a nice big II. 

Would keep the peace, the whole year thru?” 
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“The world is old yet likes to laugh; 

New jokes are hard to find. 

A whole new editorial staff 
Can’t tickle every mind. 

So if you meet some ancient joke 
Decked out in modern guise, 

Don’t frown and call the thing a fake, 

Just laugh—don’t be too wise.” 

*?/• 

Miss Wadlington asking questions on “Readings from 
American Literature:” 

Miss Wadlington (speaking to Norman Drescher)—“Nor¬ 
man, did you find the lesson hard to read?” 

Norman—“No.” 

Miss W.—“Well, that’s good.” 

Norman (quite calmly)—“I didn’t have a book.” 

Miss Carpenter—“Mary, what is a shrew?” 

Mary Jackson—“A shrew is an ill-tempered woman.” 

Benjamin Miller—“What is a man?” 

Miss Carpenter—“That’s right; we ought to have some 
name for a man of that kind.” 

Harry Grossman, Charles Safford, and Bert Stewart were 
talking quite lively in first period study when Mr. Eply, wear¬ 
ing a large grin, came up and addressed Harry Grossman: 

Mr. Eply—“Here, what’s the matter here?” 

H. Grossman (innocently)—“Oh, they’re trying to bother 
me, and I can’t be bothered.” 
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My Chemistry 

Mildred Fish, ’21 

I hate my Chemistry lesson! 

All we study is nonsense and rules, 

I wish they'd abolished it long ago 
From all the public schools. 

A reaction of yellow phosph'rus and iodine 
Is quite a pretty sight to see, 

For my part, I hope they enjoy it, 

But what does it matter to me? 

Of late, even more, Fve disliked it, 

And more disagreeable it seems, 

When we're given problems to work out, 

That number 'way up in the 'teens. 

Some days we do not have “lab," 

And Mr. Spafford lectures to us. 

“My goodness! you folks are untidy! 

Some one clean up that muss!" 

“Kathryn, what's sublimation?" 

And she loudly proclaims, “I don't know!" 

So it goes all around the class, 

With the oft repeated answer, “Ditto." 

Then Rita whispers to Sarah; 

Ruby looks at “Rack" and grins, 

Goodness gracious! The way they're bawled out, 
You'd think 'twas the greatest of sins. 

Poor Harold's kept busy all period 
Telling the girls the time, 

Myrtle has a case of heart-failure when asked, 
“Tell all you can about lime." 

This is the routine we follow, 

It goes on day after day, 

With Alfred asleep part of a period, 

And Louis with nothing to say. 

When I am a Senior, and graduating, 

I'll be as kind as I can be; 

And wish the lower classes 
The best of luck in Chemistry. 






//' C i/y 
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Chewing Gum 

Katherine Colburn, ’21 


Chewing-gum, 

Ask Miss Wadlington, she thinks it's bum; 

I don't quite know the word she'd say, 

But she thinks it's crude anyway. 

Every time we come to class, 

Some of us usually have gum in our mouths, 

She gives us a terrible look, 

As though she would like to throw at us a book. 

One day a long lecture we got 

About chewing gum and I don't know what; 

Then for a couple of days— 

Well, Miss Wadlington must think a lecture pays. 

A rule has been made in our class lately 

That all those chewing gum after the buzzer—Oh! gee, 

We go to the Study Hall, there to thrive 

And for that day's class we get a five. 

The other night I went to a show, 

And the way some folks made their mouths go! 

It made me sick, so I've sworn off from gum, 
(Although in English this morning I had some.) 

TARDY EXCUSES. 

Evelyn Bulmer—“I am slow; I was born slow and can't 
help it." 

Frank Clutter—“Bike trouble." (Mr. Hoskins—“Too old, 
I've used that one myself.") 

Owana Wright—“Powdering nose." 

Violet Bridges—“Buzzer did not ring and I was waiting 
for it." 


Most of Us—“Looking for Mr. Vance." 







1 to 5 Tons 



TENTH YEAR REASON 


FEDERAL 


Satisfied Owners 


A large number of the Federal Trucks sold during 1919 
were repeat orders 

The first Federal ever built is still doing duty every 
day many fleets contain almost every model from 1910 
down to today all going strong. 

To satisfy a truck owner the first year is easy to keep 
him satisfied and proud of his truck at the end of five to 
ten years is quite another matter. Federal has done this 
in many instances. 

Ask us for actual facts about some of these old timers . 


Wm. L. Hughson Co. 


Main 1606 


Broadway and Columbia 


Distributers for FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT 

TARDY EXCUSES Continued 

Herman Harris—“Eating potato chips.” 

Cline Powers—“Clock wrong.” 

Will Pratt—“Had to go over to Vurgason’s on business.” 


VAUGHAN’S STORE 


ADDIS & ROBINSON 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
FAIR DEALING AND SERVICE 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 

1740 SEVENTH AVE. 


CALL 57J 





















YOUR Store 


® E want you to think of {Benbough & 
Qillons as YOUR store. We have 
Clothes designed especially for young 
fellows who want Quality combined with 
“snap” and style. Get your Commencement 
suit here. 

1041 Fifth Street 
“THE YOUNG MAN’S STORE” 


TARDY EXCUSES Continued 

Boob McNut—“Feeding the cat.” 

Lowell Bullen—“Went down to see the aeroplane.” 

Orvetta de Belloy—“I was very busy and couldn't get 
here.” 

Richard Van Deripe—“Calf got loose.” 

Tom Frazier—“Due to the consolidation of the pupils in 
the study hall.” 


FORDS A SPECIALTY 

MOW is th? lime to hav? your car 9v?r- 
* haulsd and pul in shaps. It will make you 
happy to drive 9 h that Vacation Trip. We 
guarant?? first class work. 

GOODYEAR TIRES and TUBES f 9r ?vsry mak? of car carried in stock 

NATIONAL FORD AGENCY 

NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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I DO YOU KNOW 



In the heart of the shopping district. 
Three floors of books, stationery, 
office supplies and a thousand and 
one things you are using daily. 


BOOKS 


Our second floor bookroom is an ideal 
place to spend an occasional hour or 
so if you enjoy browsing around the 
books. 


STATIONERY 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN and 
EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN 
Writing Papers are featured in ream 
goods, box papers and correspondence 
cards. Shown in all the latest styles, 
tints and sizes. 

FINE ENGRAVING, ARTISTIC 
PICTURE FRAMING. 

THIRD FLOOR complete with office 
furniture and filing devices. 




........min.. 
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NATIONAL CITY FEED STORE 


Our Aim _ To Serve 

Our Motto _ Good Goods 

Our Advertisement _ jd Satisfied Customer 

FOR FEED:—Just tell “Central” National 14J 
W. H. PETERS 


TARDY EXCUSES Continued 

Helene Palmer—“Lost a pin, was trying to find it.” 

Fred Wagner—“Talking baseball, didn’t think of the time.” 
Rita Hammon—“Couldn’t possibly help it.” 




IUMMER 



Should be selected for appearance and wear as 
well as for price. Considering that at Worth 
Store you can find the largest assortment of 
high-grade suits in the city, you may be assured 
individuality, fit and satisfaction. 

Worth New Suits Are a Standard 
of Elegant Tailoring and Economy 
$35, $40, and up to $75 

Tailored by the famous House of Kuppenheimer 

TQxyftfcCo 

WORTH BUILDING FIFTH STREET AT £ 

















YOU SHOULD 

‘‘OWN YOUR OWN HOME 

See us 

for Quality and Quantity 
of Material 

We can furnish you— 

Lumber, Sash and Doors 
Cement, Tile, and Roofing 
Carpenters’ Tools, Painters’ Tools 
Masons’ Tools and Garden Tools 
Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels 
Pipe and Pipe Fittings 
Poultry Wire and Fence 
Stoves, Ovens, and Kitchen-ware 

Ernest L. Bullen 

Secretary 



NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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NATIONAL BAKING COMPANY 

835 NATIONAL AVENUE 

NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 

HOT BREAD and ROLLS 
(Svery U\£oon 


TARDY EXCUSES Continued 

Merle Wilson—“Just a little late.” 

Lester Brand—“Late dinner.” 


z 

IT PAYS TO BE POSTED 

Z 

0 

When it comes to selecting your home or investing in prop- 

O 

CO 

CO 

u 

t— 1 

property. There are many conditions to be considered. 

m 

m 

WISELY BOUGHT is EASILY SOLD. Our many 

z 

M 

years in this community have taught us to be conservative. 

pi 

If you consult us before buying, we will be glad to direct 

Qi 

HI 

you. It is no trouble to show you about, anytime. It 

t—1 

W 

w 

does not make any difference if you buy through us or not. 

Q 

Surely we will appreciate your business. If you do not 
think we deserve it, we do not want it. More people have 

Q 

z 

got stung in California by buying direct from owners than 

Z 

p 

through an agent. Let us explain this further when you 

p 

X 

Q 

P 

U 

call. We believe we can grow rich and still observe the 
Golden Rule. Anyhow, it seems like it is bringing us 
the business. 

X 

Q 

P 

O 

Remember the place: 723 NationalAvenue, National City. 


Margaret Porter—“Forgot to get up.” 

Warren Thomas—The old story, “playing ball.” 


PIONEER MEAT MARKET 

SEVENTH AVE. & NINETEENTH STREET 

Always carries a complete stock 
of salt meats and sausages at 
Moderate Prices 
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IT IS GOOD BUSINESS 


TO BUY FROM A HOUSE THAT CAN 
FILL YOUR REQUIREMENTS ON 
MERCHANDISE THAT MAKES FRIENDS. 

Q © © 

OUR LINE OF PINS, RINGS, CUPS, 
MEDALS, EMBOSSED STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVED CARDS, INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC., IS UNEX^ 
CELLED AND IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 

Q © © 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES dr CATALOGS. 

W © © 


* C. U. men Co. 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS £r STATIONERS 
824 S. HILL STREET LOS ANGELES 
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D. E. LOZIER 

KEMP’S 

Electrical Contractor 

Fine Candies 

58 WEST EIGHTH STREET 

Soda Fountain 

NATIONAL CITY, CALIF. 

Luncheon 

ALL HOT-POmr GOODS 

Novelties 

Phone 218 J 

Union Bldg. San Diego 


TARDY EXCUSES—Continued 


Churchill Coburn—"Didn't get here." 

Callie Burtner—"Ada's clock was slow." 

Lowell Powell—"Went home on a special permit, but could 
not get back on it." 


Bengough's Dry Goods Store 

Dealers in 

LADIES/ CHILDREN'S, & INFANTS' FURNISHINGS 
WEARING APPAREL, NOTIONS, ETC. 


NATIONAL AVENUE, BETWEEN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH STREETS 
NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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pic thank gnu for poor patronage, 
anfr take tips opportunity to hash 
unit a foil measure of success anh 
Ijappiness. 

filler’s ji>iuftui 

Rational Qlttg, (California 


Miss Wadlington and Ruby, who have just been to see the 
Crown Prince. 

Ruby—"Hasn't he the yellowest hair?" 

Miss Wad.—"And the reddest cheeks?" 

Ruby—"His cheeks weren't red when I saw him." 


JOHN MAUREK 

713 National Avenue 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry 
Special attention to watch repairing 
















We are practicaly strangers 
in your midst, having been in 
business since January first. 
But we are here to stay; we 
are here to give you Quality 
and service. So come in and 
get acquainted. □□□□□□ 

The Carleton Grocery 

820 NATIONAL AVENUE 


Mr. Spafford—“Beatrice, I think you had better move up 
here in front. You talk too much back there.” 

Beatrice—“Oh, please, Mr. Spafford, I won't talk any 
more.” 

Mr. Spafford—“Well, you will choke to death if you don't 
talk, and I think it would be better for you to move than to 
choke to death.” 


In Chemistry 

Mr. Spafford, speaking of persons breathing Carbon Mon¬ 
oxide—“Sometimes they wake up dead and sometimes they 
don't wake up at all.” 
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Spaulding Athletic Goods 

and the most complete line of 

Sporting Goods 

ever shown in San Die&o at the 

Hazard Gould 
Sport Goods Co. 

2nd &. Broadway 


Mr. Eply (in Commercial English)—“Give the singular of 
appendices.” 

Class—“ Appendix.” 

Mr. Eply—“Yes; that's something that we use quite fre¬ 
quently.” 


School Shoes 

In need of repairs can be quickly made to look and wear like new 
if you will bring them to 834 National Avenue. ^ Laces and 
shoe polish, Harness and harness repairing. Bicycle tires. 

C. S. Soper 
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MAIN 445 


417 E STREET 


Everything in Outing Goods 

Cycle-Arms Co. 

We have the latest in 
Sporting Goods 

Now-a-days it's CYCLE-ARMS 


Miss Ely (to teachers in the library)—“Anything new?”— 
meaning news from the paper. 

Francis Wilson (busy doing nothing)—“Yes, Harry Gross¬ 
man's girl went back on him.” 

Alfred Tarr (playing indoor on the Junior picnic)—“Norton 
in the hole—Fish coming up.” 


Office Plhioime 218 J Reskfleirace Maftnomal 1S2 


CHASE & GARDNER 

Plumbing 

60 W. Eighth Street 
National City 

ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 
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DR. E. M. FLY, President 


GEORGE B. WINSHIP, Vice-Pres. OLIVER BOWER, Cashier 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 

MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


TIIE BANK OF STRENGTH AND SEVICE 


Interest Paid on Time Accounts 


Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Miss Hilditch (in History)—“What is going on at San 
Remis?” 

Charles Austin (in stage whisper)—“The sun is shining.” 

Miss Milligan was reading about period furniture and the 
cabinet-maker, Sheraton. 

Miss M.—“His legs were square and tapering.” 

Miss Wadlington—“Kathryn, name another essay of the 
Sir Roger de Coverly papers.” 

Ruby (in stage whisper)—“He was in the same condition 
you are in.” 

Kathryn (joyfully)—“Sir Roger in Love.” 

Aileen Chase—“How old are you, Mr. Eply?” 

Mr. Eply (with a large grin on his face)—“About three 
times as old as you are.” 

Aileen Chase—“You look young, Mr. Eply; two-bits please.” 
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X JESSOIP & SONS 

JEWELERS^QIPTECEAMS^STATEOMERS 


Mr. Spafford (in Chemistry)—“About 25 years ago girls 
used to use a cake of magnesia to rub on their faces, instead 
of the talcum powder like they use today, and put it on with a 
rabbit's foot or something of that kind." 

Beatrice—“Oh, yes, I remember." 


To You Who Graduate 

and into the business world, we wish 
a full measure of success and happiness. 

Thearle Music Company 


640 Broadway 


San Diego , Calif. 
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RESIDENCE RHONE 


BUSINESS RHONE 


DODGE AGENCY 


NATIONAL CITY AN13 VICINITY 

RACINE and UNITED STATES TIRES 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 


E. G. TARR, Proprietor 


VARIETY OF USED CARS ON HAND 
AT AEL TIMES 


In Spanish. Mr. Vance—“Ice is water frozen by the heat.” 

Overheard in a tennis game: 

Kathryn Coburn—“What is the score, Harry ?” 

Harry—“Love forty or anything you want.” 

Kathryn—“I wan't - ??????” 

(Frank Chase was playing with her.) 


Elite Costume House 



Fancy Costumes and Evening Gowns for rent or made to order 


728 BROADWAY, SAN DIEGO 


PHONE MAIN 5600 
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JULIUS N. WEISSER. 


Harley Davidson Motorcycles and Bicycles 


Pacific 

National 66 W 



Lock and 
Gun Smith 


Maybe She Does, But We Don’t 

Ada Crandall—“Say, I have the funniest empty feeling here 
(meaning the central regions), and it’s not because I’m hungry.” 

Miss Ely—“Well, that’s strange. Most people have that 
sensation in the head.” 



Branch of 

IRWIN COMPANY 

San Diego, California 

Phone: Pacific 242 


We make a specialty on: Silver Gate Butter Milk Egg Food 

Growing Mash 
Chick Mash 

Ask us in regard to shipping your Eggs to 
Los Angeles; less weight and better prices. 

We also handle Garden Seeds m small pack¬ 
ages and GUARANTEE all our seeds to 
he strictly fresh. 

E. E. DIMOCK, Manager. 
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GENTS' FURNISHINGS 
SHOES FOR MEN, LADIES, & CHILDREN 

0 11 

AGENT FOR M. BORN TAILORS 
AGENT FOR ELITE CLEANERS & DYERS 

0 

P'AUL P B LBWlSg Prop. 

CORNER EIGHTH & NATIONAL 


Heard in Chemistry 

Boy's Voice—"What were you late for, Bee?" 

Beatrice L.—"I had to get 'A Certain Rich Man,' meaning 
a book." 

Boy's Voice—"Here's luck to you!" 


Savage Tires — — Firestone Tires-Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 


VAN DERIPE & BIRD 

SERVICE STATION 

7th St. and National Ave. 


FREE--We Clean Your Crank Case--FREE 

Vulcanizing Retreading 

LET US PROVE OUR SERVICE 
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Your First Steft 


Practical training along business lines is what 
the High School graduate should have before en¬ 
tering a business career. Employers do not 
want “green” employees; they want young men 
and women who know how—who have been 
trained. 

Take this first step in preparing for a business 
career at the Kelsey-Jenney Commercial College, 
which has for years helped men and women to 
qualify for good paying positions. 

Call at the college office, 1119 Fourth Street; or phone 
or write. 



<3dDMlMIK!MC- I AX. 
OOX.X.HSOJE: 


^Pirini <& <D I33EOO* 


Lucile Hooker (speaking to Harry Grossman)—“Gee, 
you’ve got the prettiest hair for a dog.” 


Harry—“Oh, keep quiet, you streaky-haired blond.”— 
Curtain. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER SALES CO. 


PHONE CHULA VISTA 112 J 


GATES HALF-SOLE TIRES 


GATES TIRES & TUBES 


GASOLINE, OIL, & GREASES 


CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 




















Have you been in 

WHY GO TO TOWN 


FOR A GOOD HAIR¬ 

BARBOUR’S 

CUT OR SHAVE? 

since the change 

C^OAIl^ IN HERE 

in owners? 

AND GET A BETTER 

ONE. 

1060 FIFTH STREET 

SAN DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 

A. J. Delaney 

BARBER 

J. R. DELATOUR M. a. PELLETIER 

HOH NATIONAL AVENUE 




Rita Hamman (running across the court to Mildred Fish) 
—“Here I am, sweetheart.” 

Mr. Hoskins (coming around the corner and accidentally 
running into Rita)—“Oh, I didn't see you.” 


SAM FRANCISCO, PireskHeiroft 

NATIONAL CITY 

<1 Small as well as large 


JAS. L. MATHEWS, CasMcr 



MATIOMAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Telephone 



Office 


Residence 


fAfational 3 W 


Rational 364R 


When you need The Plumber 


FRANK. M. TATTERSALL 


Myrtle Osborne—“Miss Ely, may I use the phone V’ 
Miss Ely—“Is it local or otherwise?” 

Myrtle—“It isn't otherwise, it's local.” 


Student's Headquarters 

FOK SUPPLIES 

National Drug C os Store 

Is the place 
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Graduate In 
Lion Clothes 

Know that you are properly dressed. 
Lion suits from $20 upwards are 
correct in style, fit and tailoring. 

Society Brand Suits 
$40 and up 

Offer the utmost in clothes value. 
Styles of the hour at popular prices 

Lion Clothing Co. 

Southeast. Corner Fiflh (§b E Streets 


Harry Wade—“Mr. Spafford, do you know that we have to 
write an autobiography about ourselves in English IV?” 

Mr. Spafford—“Well, you would have quite a time writing 
one about someone else.” 


CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

SEVENTH and BROADWAY 

□ IZZ —ZD □ 

School often all the year 
Enroll at any time 

□ cz □ 
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ALEX NELSON LOUIS L. SMITH 

Nelson & Smith 
Mercantile Co. 

Successors to 

Lysander Butler 

We are now ready to supply your wants 
in the Grocery and Hardware line. 

Will deliver your order to any part of the city. 

Service Our Motto 

Come in and See Us Phone National 3-J 


Anna Rice (acting as chairman in Ancient History)— 
“What did Charlemagne’s death mark?” 

David Schurch—“It marked his funeral.” 

Miss Hilditch—“Anna, who was Michael Angelo?” 

Anna Rice—“He was a great painter and sculptor. He 
made Moses and St. Peter’s ‘Dome.’ ” 


O. E. PALMER 

FURNITURE, RUGS, STOVES a„J DISHES 

Columbia Grafonolas and Latest Records 

CHULA VISTA. CALIEORNIA 
Phone Chula Vista 250 W 
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is S™ STREET 
opposite oifftshik: 


Dorothy Matthews—“Anna, have you ever heard ‘Mrs. 
Bark?’ ” 

Anna Rice—“No; does she?” 

Mary Mickelson—“I should like to study descriptive astron¬ 
omy. I like to look at the stars.” 

Mr. Hoskins—“That depends on who’s with you.” 


In Physics Class 


Harry Wade—“Hey, Frank, what’s AX equal to?” 

Frank Chase—“It’s equal to the distance from there to 


there.” 



R. F. BRUSKE, Manager 


‘Phone C. V. 6 298 'Uhird A ve ., (one door north of Bank ) 
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GREG. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 




t. j. h. Mcknight, vice-president 


WARNER EDMONDS, Cashier 


PEOPLES STATE BANK 

CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 

US this much used word “Service ,, 

M C A means personality, resp onsibility, 
quality, courtesy and scope. We 
feel it is more than a “catch phrase 
and with us its meaning goes way below the 
surface and becomes apparent in every transaction 
we have with our customers. 

Regardless of the size of your business, we 
invite you to test the service of this stong, fast 
growing hank. Let us show you the character 
of the cooperation we are in a position to give you. 


RESOURCES 8312,000.00 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Margaret Kellogg (speaking in Commercial about the ex¬ 
amination on the board)—“Miss Scheer, if they would only pull 
down those curtains in there, we could see everything. ,, 

Harold Willoughby—“Hey, in there, pull down those cur¬ 
tains.” 
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